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A SHINE 
IN EVERY, 











BLACK SILK 
STOVE POLISH 


HE kind that gives that “DIFFERENT” polish. Your customers 
will like it, because it produces a BILACK, silky, hard shine that 
lasts. It will not dry out, rust through the can or freeze in any 
climate. 
When you sell BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH you sell the best on the 
market and give your customers full value. The last drop of BLACK 
SILK STOVE POLISH in the can is as good as the first. 


We Guarantee Black Silk Stove Polish 


You don’t sell BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH with any fear of it not 
making good. You can tell your customers that if it don’t give the very 
best results, you will refund full purchase price. We stand in back of 
this offer and you don’t lose one cent. 

BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH has been a big favorite among dealers 


and the public for over 35 years. Try some on your sampie stoves now. 


Write today for our latest catalog and circulars Order 
through your jobber—-he carries our complete line. 





BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH WORKS 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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There’s plenty of warm air heater business 
awaiting you if you tell your prospects you 
sell the “Wright” line of pipeless heaters—the 
guaranteed pipeless system. 


The Wright heater has extra large grills. 
The inner lining or casing is triple lined. Its 
special humidifier gives the warm air the prop- 
er amount of moisture. It gives the maximum 
heat at a fuel saving of from 25%” to 35%. 


We also manufacture the famous “Mahoning” 
heating system. 


sernoveo GV 





Write for illustrated literature and our attractive 
dealer’s proposition. 


THE MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 
622 Poland Ave. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 


“WRIGHT” PIPELESS HEATERS 
MAKE FURNACE SALES EASY 
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Proper Construction is an essential feature of the 


WISE WARM AIR HEATER 


Our one great object in the manufacture of the WISE WARM AIR HEATER 
is to give to the public a heater that will bring to the 
user the most satisfying results at the least expense of 
fuel and labor, with freedom from repairs and with a 
higher efficiency and durability than found in any other 


warm air heater. 


increasing demand 


money. 





Write now for our latest Catalog giving full particulars 


Drop us a postal today 


WISE FURNACE COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


WARM AIR HEATER is only a reali- 
zation on the part of many users and 
dealers that in the WISE WARM AIR 
HEATER they get real value for their 


Our unprecented success from the very beginning is 
evidence that the WISE WARM AIR 
HEATER fills these requirements ex- 
actly. The popularity and constantly 





The WISE WARM ATR HEATER combines all the 
latest and best features of construction, such as proper 
form, perfect combustion and economy of fuel, ex- 
tensive, live radiating surface, etc. 
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WHENEVER POSSIBLE, advertisements should be 
written in harmony with prevailing ideas and move- 
ments. The hardware dealer can thus 

Selling to gain quicker access to the mind of the 
folk and present his goods with a better 
chance of effecting sales. In the matter 
of garden tools and supplies, for instance, he can take 
advantage of the campaign which has for its slogan, 
“Keep Up Your War Gardens.” He can find good 
material in the arguments advanced by the Detroit 
Free Press to the effect that there is not the slightest 
doubt that with the threatened lessened production of 
the farms, reports of which come from all over the 
country, there will be need of all that can be raised 
on whatever land may be available. The spirit of city 
dealers, “Let people pay!’ seems to have been trans- 
ferred to the farmers. There is an apathy that can 
not apparently be overcome. Though garden seeds 
have not risen in price in proportion to everything 
else, the demand does not seem up to the usual mark. 


Gardeners. 


lor work undertaken by children on their own ac- 
count the care of a garden is both healthy and profit- 
able, and without exposure to certain drawbacks per- 
taining to occupations that take them on the streets. 

It appears as if it would be merely self-protection 
for those who have or can get a bit of land to raise 
as much as possible. A surplus may be worth money 
later. Nature is generous if man will do his share. 
Why the average citizen does not raise small fruits 
in his back yard instead of tin cans and weeds is a 
perennial surprise to those who know the possibilities 
of land, even “pocket handkerchief” size. Just a few 
raspberry bushes, taking up no room along a fence, 
gave a lot owner nineteen quarts of a delicious fruit 
that is usually the highest priced of any in our mar- 
kets. 








RECENT REPORTS FROM Federal Reserve agents 
throughout the country indicate a distinct tendency 
of prices to resume their upward move- 
ment. In summarizing the reports, how- 
ever, the Federal Reserve Board notes 
the hopeful sign from the consumers’ 
point of view of “anxiety concerning the overstrained 
Situation resulting from excessively high prices and 
Wages,” which it believes forecasts a slowing down 
in the sky rocketing of prices. 

While high prices of necessaries were obviously 
charged to inefficiency and underproduction to a large 
degree, the Board advances the belief that the already 


high costs of production were aggravated by the 


Reserve 
Reports. 
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$2.00 Per Year. 


added expense of obtaining capital. The result has 
been that, during April, conditions were not as favor- 
able to a drop in prices as they were in February and 
March, according to the summary. 

“While the agricultural outlook is distinctly less 
satisfactory than it was a month ago,” the summary 
declares, “and while the month of April has been a 
period of serious labor disturbances, especially in the 
transportation field, the activity of business has con- 
tinued high, demand for products is strong and with 
prices tending upward rather than downward.  In- 
dustries are not, as a whole, booked far ahead, rela 
tively speaking, as in the past, although in some lines 
the volume of unfilled orders is very large. 

“The export trade holds up in an unexpected de 
gree and bank credit, although not materially larger 
in volume than at the opening of April, has had to 
follow more or less the course of demand, so that 
expansion at various points has taken the place of 
reductions effected at others.” 

The board “viewed with some alarm” the question 
of obtaining adequate labor for the farms. This ques 
tion was considered the most difficult element of the 
whole labor situation, andl was declared to demand the 
deepest study in order to obviate serious results both 
to the producer and the consumer. Farmers have 
been unable to obtain more than half of the labor they 
need, southern districts reported. 

The 
strike with the statement that it cotlapsed ‘‘on account 
of general lack of public sympathy.” With the with 
drawal of Government regulations on bituminous coal, 


Joard dismisses discussion of the railway 


the summary said, a general revival of pre-war min 
ing operations was shown in general, the reserve 
agents observed demands for coal to be far ahead ot 
the supply, with no prospects to “month-to-month” 
requirements being exceeded by production before 
fall. 

All lines of manufacturing have shown unprece 
dented activity, with textile makers leading in capacity 
In the shoe anjl leather field, however, a 


operation. 
has 


“mixed situation” 
resulted in a semi-stagnation, according to the reports 


exists, which in some cases 


While buying power has been somewhat limited by 
credit contraction in every section of the country, th 


Board says that the ordinary surplu 


Ol goods pro 


duced—the surplus which might operate to reduce 


prices—has been absorbed through heavy exports 
Raw materials, which have been going overseas in 
vast quantities, however, have begun to return as 


finished products to a limited extent, al d commerce 
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and industry are watching developments closely, the 
reserve agents reported. 








THe nore or America lies in the application to 
business of ideals which have been too long kept 
purely within the range of theory. The 


bone proper conception of organized govern- 
1 . . . . “ce . ° 

ng “Pon ment lies in its identification with organ- 
Character. 


ized society. The people and government 
Time is not far distant when people and 
business also will be one. An integration of all the 
forces of life is the solution of life’s difficulties. We 
have class distinctions today and dissensions and dis- 
agreements largely because of the failure to apply 
ideals to the tasks of the office and the shop. Men 
are beginning to realize that business profitably can 
be conducted in perfect harmony with the highest 
ideals. It is gratifying to find an illustration of this 
fact in the annual address of George E. King, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
to the Convention of that body, held May 11, 1920, in 
the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, the full text of which is’ printed else- 
where in this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp. He makes a plea for including 
in plans for bigger and better business, plans for the 
building of bigger and better characters. He declares 
that “character is one of the richest and noblest attri- 
butes that one may possess, whether rich or poor, 
employer or employee. Enemies may destroy our repu- 
tation, but we can lose our character only by some 
act of our own; and so while we are busy building 
bigger business, let us spend some thought and effort 
in building our own character, and that of others 


are one. 


about us.” 

It required centuries of experience to teach hu- 
manity that honesty is the best policy. The lesson 
is still in process. Therefore, it is a needful work to 
impress its teaching upon the men of today. The 
leaders of thought are not confined to the universities 
or the editorial room of great newspapers. They are 
to be found also in the rank and file of such influential 
organizations as the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Such a strongly constructive statement 
as that of President King upon the necessity of 
character building is a potent factor in the develop- 
ment of best standards of business integrity. His 
words will carry weight to hundreds of other busi- 
ness men in the trade. Their effect will be all the 
more cogent because they are free from the slightest 
suspicion of mere preachment. They are the verbal 
embodiment of the man himself and their sincerity 
constitutes at once an appeal and an example. 


Association. 








ESPECIALLY SINCE THE‘controversy concerning the 
league of Nations, there has been much talk in this 
country about America for Americans 


We Need . . rs . 
: and no foreign alliances. With the merits 
Foreign 2 gs . 
of this dispute we are not concerned in 
Markets. 


these columns. However, there has 
been a wholly unwarranted deduction from the argu- 
ments which vitally affects American business. The 


conclusion is that we do not particularly need export 
business, that we can consume all that we produce in 
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this country and that we would be better off if we 
were to keep strictly to ourselves and operate our 
own factories and business for our own use. [t js 
astonishing to learn how widespread is this notion 
of affairs. That it is illogical and out of joint with 
the facts is easily capable of demonstration. In order 
that public opinion may be diverted into reasonable 
and correct channels it is advisable to publish far and 
wide the truth about our economic relations with other 
countries and their bearing upon our own national 
requirements. 

There is, therefore, wisdom in the speech of Major 
Frederick H. Payne, President of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, to the joint ses- 
sion of his organization with the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association May 11, 1920, in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. He dealt with financial conditions as 
they affect business, putting particular emphasis upon 
the necessity for trade expansion. He emphatically 
declared that “the future industrial prosperity of the 
United States depends upon the building up of our 
The present demand for goods, he 
It can not be con- 


foreign markets.” 
said, is wholly an abnormal one. 
tinued. “Extravagance has been rampant in Europe 
as well as here, but this fever will die down, and when 
it does, and our factories are producing again on a 
normal basis, then, unless we have built up a purchas- 
ing power of foreign markets, we will find ourselves 
with a surplus of goods and without markets.” The 
address of Major Payne, which is printed in full 
elsewhere in this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp, is commended to the careful 
study of our readers. The retailer is necessarily 
affected by export business. He may not be directly 
interested in foreign markets but his profits are de- 
pendent upon the continuity of supply and demand 
If his customers are prosperous they will buy more 
freely. Prosperity, however, can not be maintained 
when there is overproduction of commodities and no 
outlet for them. Hence, arises the necessity of ex- 
ploiting foreign markets as indicated by Major Payne. 








A PHASE uF the economic situation seldom given 
attention is brought into prominence by Professor 
Thomas Nixon Carver of Harvard 
Hoarding Is University. It has to do with misdi- 
Not Thrift. rected production. “One of the most 
important things we can do with our 
production,” he declares, “is to make it add to itself. 
This can be done only by setting a part of it to work 
producing producers’ goods instead of keeping it all 
producing consumers’ goods. Men generally try to 
produce what people are willing to buy. It is there- 
fore just as important that the people of this country 
spend their money wisely as that they utilize their 
labor power efficiently. To dump money into the sea 
is no great loss to the Nation, however much of 4 
loss it may be to the individual who owns the money. 
The material is lost and that is all. 

“When it is spent, however, instead of 
thrown away, it virtually hires men to make the 
things for which it is spent. If it is spent wastefully 
it wastes the working energy of the men whom tt 
That wasting of man power is much more 


being 


hires. 
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serious than the mere loss of money. There is a 
widespread fallacy that extravagance gives employ- 
ment to labor. This is probably due to the opinion 
that thrift consists of hoarding. To keep money out 
of use is a very thriftless thing. The thrifty person 
is one who spends money wisely; for durable things 
instead of transient things; for things which increase 
his strength physically, mentally, morally, and finan- 
cially. 
. o 

“Therefore the thrifty man spends more money 
than the unthrifty one, for he has more to spend, 
and a thrifty community will be one in which more 
money is spent than in the thriftless community.” 

Hardware dealers and other merchants and con- 
tractors have it within their power to help spread 
right ideas on this matter among their patrons. A 
good way to do so is to use the foregoing arguments 
in their advertising. “Be Thrifty; Spend Your 
Money Wisely,” would make a strong headline for 
an advertisement. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


We are so constituted that most of us need a stimu- 
lus of example in order to overcome difficulties. 
There is almost no limit to our capacity for perform- 
ing the hardest tasks. Example is tonic. Whenever 
I see a young chap getting discouraged easily in busi- 
ness life, I like to tell him about Prescott who wrote 
the great history of the “Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella.” He was blind in one eye before he began 
that undertaking. He had been gathering data for 
use in preparation for the work. ©n the day when 
the trunks came to his house containing papers, 
manuscripts, notes and reference voiumes, the sight 
of his remaining eye had diminished to an extent 
which made it impossible for him to read the mass of 
material which he had gathered. “I well remember,” 
Prescott wrote, “the blank despair which I felt when 
my literary treasures arrived and | saw a mine of 
wealth lying around me which | was not allowed to 
explore.” Dut he was not daunted by the handicap. 
He had the notes read to him and scores of refer- 
ence books word by word. It took him ten years to 
complete the task. He triumphed because he had 
courage and perseverance in the face of tremendous 
obstacles. 


Usually very few of us get much out of preach- 
ments. I know for my part that I hate to be preached 
at. It may be a’ perverse streak in my makeup, but, 
if so, I do not lack company, because there are dozens 
of men that I know who have the same kind of a 
streak. I run across many interesting ideas in the 
course of my readings which I would like to pass 
on to my friends. | do not do it as often as I ought 
to, simply for the reason that it might sound like 
Preaching. It is surprising the number of helpful 
ideas which are going the rounds of magazines and 
books on business. The majority of them keep ham- 
mering away at the necessity of service as the big- 
sest factor in the making of profits. Once in a while, 
however, we find people who have actually developed 
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to the point where they can keep the objective of 
profits in mind and at the same time get delight and 
pleasure from service for the sake of service. They 
like to be of help to their fellow-men. Profits will 
take care of themselves in the long run if service is 
sincere and from the heart. 


That is one 
of the oldest experiences of mankind. My friend, 
Paul E. Heller of Heller Brothers Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, sends me the following story as an addi- 


Things are not always as they seem. 


tional evidence that appearances are deceitful: 

A Curb broker came to business one morning re- 
cently with large blisters on his fingers, which he said 
were caused by “clipping coupons.” An acquaintance 
expressed amazement at the thought of owning so 
many Liberty bonds that cutting off the coupons 
would blister one’s fingers, and asked: 

“How many millions of bonds have you?” 

“Bond nothing,” was the reply. “My wife had 
saved up several thousand soap wrappers, and she 
gave me the job of cutting off the coupons.” 


It is hard to make some men understand the 


benefits of personal participation in their trade or- 
ganization, says my friend Paul L. Biersach, Presi- 
dent ef the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin. They remind him of little 
‘reddy. 

reading lesson and _ little 


Teacher hearing 


‘reddy was reading. 


Was 


“‘I’m havin’ a good time, said Arty.” 
“That will not do, Freddy; read that 


reddy : 
Teacher: 
again.” 
l*reddy : 
Teacher: 
left out the 
I*reddy : 


**I’m havin’ a good time,’ said Arty.” 
“That is no better, freddy; you have 


ao 4 
>: 


‘“G. I'm havin’ a good time,’ said Arty.” 


There is nothing good or bad but thinking makes 
it so, was the declaration of Shakespeare, the wisest 
Mind can and does control matter to 
\We have harnessed the mighty 
the air have 


of the poets. 
an astonishing extent. 
cataract of the Niagara. 
By the touch of 


Hazards of 


been overcome. button we move 
therefore, 


We 


have within ourselves a power greater than that 0! 


thousands of tons. There is no reason, 


why we should permit worries to conquer us 


electricity, more marvelous than that by which we 


solve tremendous engineering problems. It is_ th 


power of a smile. It requires no long or complicated 


technical training to be able to use this power to its 
full effect. The appended verses express one phase 
of its multiple possibilities. 

Try Just Smiling. 


If the weather suits you not, try smiling 
If your coffee isn't hot, try smiling, 

If your neighbors don’t do right, and yo 
Sure, it’s hard, but then you might try sn 


Doesn't change the things, of course, just smiling, 
But it can not make them worse, just smiling, 
And it often helps your face, 

srighten up a gloomy place, 

Then it sort of rests vour face 

Just smiling 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











The Duluth Stove and Furnace Repair Company 
has been capitalized at $50,000. The incorporators 
all of Minneapolis, are: Bartlett D. Dunham, Edward 
H. Scott, and Clarence J. Thomas. 

The Chapman-Stein Furnace Company of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000. Incorporators are: B. B. Williams, 
L. E. Taylor, N. L. Daney, C. M. Williams, and 
F. H. Thomas. 

The Matthews-Banner Range Company of South 
Bend, Indiana, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of ranges and stoves amounting to $200,000. 
Directors are: Lewis C. Matthews, Daniel J. 
Matthews, and Walter A. Mortenson. 


~~ 


HOWARD OVERDRAFT IS A VALUABLE 
FEATURE OF QUAKER RANGE. 





It may be said with truth that a stove or range is 
only as good as its draft. 


No matter how good the 





Howard Quaker Cast Range Made by the Howard Stove Com- 
pany, Ralston, Nebraska. 

workmanship and material may be, if a stove or 

range does not permit good combustion of fuel and, 

therefore, proper distribution of heat it falls short 

of practical requirements. This fact is well recog- 


nized by the manufacturers and there is constant effort 
for improvement along these lines. 


The Howard 








Stove Company of Ralston, Nebraska, has concen- 
trated upon the production of a line of stoves and 
ranges which are designed to give long service and 
satisfaction to their users. The principle of the 
lloward Overdraft, which is embodied in the Howard 
Quaker Cast Range, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is scientifically sound. As described in the 
Company’s catalogue, air is admitted through the 
upper draft, under feed door, passing between the fire 
pot and jacket. Here the temperature is raised, 
causing the air to expand and to rush through the 
tubes at rear and top of fire pot, into the combustion 
chamber. By means of the cast diaphragm (smoke- 
hood) the pre-heated air is deflected downward 
toward the fire and forced to mingle with the com- 
bustible gases arising from the fuel. These gases and 
carbon (soot) that arise from the coal are capable 
of producing just as much heat as the burning of car- 
bon in the coal, provided they are not allowed to 
escape unconsumed. Dealers who seek to give sound 
merchandise and good service to their customers will 
find it to their advantage to get into communication 
with the Howard Stove Company, Ralston, Ne- 
braska. 


oer 


PATENTS TOP PLATE FOR STOVES. 





Wesley E. Jordan, Erie, Pennsylvania, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,337,774 
for a top plate for stoves described herewith: 


_ The combination of a 

| a top plate 
subjected to the direct ac- 

SAN: tion of the burner and hav- 


£0 ing a continuous border 
, 
He and continuous bars ex- 
Cis) } tending from border to 
P4 


7 
border, said border and 
bars being formed integrally of cast metal and said 





burner and 
























anton 





bars having expanding bends therein. 
“*e- 


EVERYONE IS ON HIS OWN LEVEL. 


The level at which any man or woman stands 1s 
his own level. The position in which one finds him- 
self is the position to which he is entitled by his own 
qualifications. If he has not risen higher it is be- 
cause he has lacked the motive force necessary t0 
carry himself up. Our growth is so great and our 
expansion so rapid that there are places vacant and 





waiting for every good man and good woman. Op 
portunity is looking for them instead of forcing them 
to look for opportunities. 

Good manners and soft words have brought many 


a difficult thing to pass. Both pay dividends. 
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' THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


_ Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected“ weekly. 
You will find these on pages 54 to 59 inclusive. 








Schafer Hardware Company of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, has increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


The Park Hardware Company of Warren, Ohio, 


has imereased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

I. L. Wilson Hardware Company of Beaumont, 
Texas, kas increased its capital from $200,000 to 
$800,000. 


The Oregon Hardware and Implement Company of 
la Grande, Oregon, has increased its capital from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

The Victor Specialty Company, New Haven, Con- 
necticat, has been organized with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture window locks, etc. 

Plaas for a building, three stories 66x180 feet, 
have been drawn for the American Wringer Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 

\ contract for a power plant addition, to cost 
$50,000, has been let by the Vollrath Company, She- 
hboygan, Wisconsin, maker of enameled utensils. 

At as estimated cost of $40,000, the Johnson [lec- 
tric Washer Company, San Francisco, California, will 
build a one-story, 120x135 feet, plant in Oakland, 
California. 

Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
Wisconsin, is making two 4-story 


The 
of Manitowoc, 
additious, 100x400 feet, to its plant in Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin. 

The Shamrock Lock Company, Shamrock, Texas, 
has been chartered in Delaware to manufacture locks 


by George T. Morris, Amarillo, Texas, and M. 
Reynolds of Shamrock. 
Alderman-Maghan Company has incorporated 


its hardware business at Brainerd, Minnesota, with a 
capital stock of $50,000. 
Alderman, Amos J. Maghan, and Henry C. Mills. 


Incorporators are James II 


A certificate of increase of authorized capital stock 
from. $300,000 to $800,000 was issued by the secre- 
tary of state to the Bridgeport Hardware Manufactur- 
ing corporation at Bridgeport, Connecticut. The new 
stock will be issued in the form of 20,000 shares of 
common stock at $25 per share and 3,000 shares of 
preferred stock with the par value at $100. 


~~ 


MAKES CHANGES IN BRANCH OFFICES. 








Within the last few weeks the following changes 
have occurred in the local of branch offices in three 
large cities of the Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing 
Company, Aurora, Illinois: The new address of the 


Chicago branch is 166-108 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. J. V. Wise is the manager. The 
Cieveland branch is now located at 457 Hippodrome 
Annex, Cleveland, Ohio, under the management of 
Burt Daugherty. The Indianapolis branch is now 
located at 608-g Occidental Building, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and C. E. White is the manager. 
~o- 


SECURES PATENT FOR DOOR-LATCH. 


United States patent rights have been granted to 
William A. Canada, 


under number 1,337,447, for a door-latch described as 


Freeman, Hamilton, (Ontario, 


follows: 














































In a device ot 
6 a ee es EG 3 the class described, 
by oe = Oe f / ¢g the combination 
TLS elt J - 
ae . . = Utes # 0 . . : 
eee — @| | ¢ with a shaft jour- 
fcees > “om ~~ 4 9 2 . ' 

45-\ fe = a ALO) 4 7 s naled in the door, 
—— SF Baan roe ry? f « handle rigid 
a — eet {J yy a Py of a handle rigv 
eG Saar tT LL ATT : 

—7-1.337 447 ——} | Py aR\ AXA with said shaft on 
——— ~~ ‘aan \\A\ $ ; 
eo PTAA one side of the 

é door, a spring se 


cured to the handle and to the door, a lever rigid 
with said shaft on the other side of the door, a keepes 
rigid with the door sash, a roller having bearing in the 
keeper, the said lever expanding laterally to a blunt 
center 


edge paralleling the longitudinal horizontal 


thereof, said edge adapted to fall at a point beyond 


the horizontal center line of the roller and to self 
tensionally engage the same when the lever is in not 
mal position. 

—— 
PROCURES PATENT FOR FOOD CUTTER. 


edward E. Punzelt, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as 
signor to The Enterprise Manufacturing Company of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, '’ennsylvania, a Corpora 
United States 


tion of Pennsylvania, has obtained 


patent rights under number 1,337,055, for food 


cutter described as follows: 


A cutter for food cutting machines 


consisting of annular 


a hub having an 





iN) ape 
y we face and a series of radial blades extend 
ai . “ - ‘ 
« ing bevond the face of the hub and (lis- 
"ae ‘ ; 
a Py connected at their outet ends so as to 
1,337,955 increase the throat, each blade having a 


narrow cutting face and beveled slightly at the tront, 





while the rear of each blade is beveled at a less de- 

gree so as to form a clearance space between each 

r . , «4 , | .ftare 

blade to allow for the free expansion of the tood attet 
it has been cut. 

When vou see a man who is willing to Ict well 


enough alone, you see one who will never oceny 
of the room at the top. 
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OLD GUARD SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
SALESMEN RENEW FRIENDSHIPS 
IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


In pursuance of a custom which had its origin in 


sentiment rather than in business, the Old Guard 


Southern [lardware Salesmen’s Association held their 





J. H. Keating, Newly Elected President, Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s Association. 


annual meeting Wedensday, May 12, 1920, in the 
Marlborough-Blenheim I[lotel, Atlantic City, New 


Jersey. These veterans of the road came together- 








R. P. Boyd, Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer, Old Guard 
Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association. 


not to discuss the serious problems which engaged 
the attention of the hardware jobbers and manufac- 
turers who were holding conventions at the same time 
and place, but to renew the pleasant relations of com- 
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radeship deeply rooted in the soil of common inter- 
Friendship is the filter which 
As the stream of 


ests and avocation. 
purifies the waters of life. 
years gathers volume it gradually becomes laden \ 
the wastes of cross purpose and conflict. 
jealousy, misunderstanding, and the exaggerations of 
rivalry render it turbid and unsightly. Friendshi 
cleanses it, however, and restores the pristine fres! 


En, 


ness of its contents. 

Fortunately for the wholesomeness of our nation, 
we have no hereditary castes, dukedoms, nor other 
titled aristocracy. There is, therefore, unhampe: 
scope for the development of a true nobility—a 
Lility whose only accolade is courtesy, honor, ki: 
ness, and good fellowship. The Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s Association are the noblemen 
of the trade by right of high ideals and splendid se: 
ice. They gathered in conclave at Atlantic City to 
carry on the traditions of their organization and io 
strengthen the spirit of brotherhood which actuates 


their ranks. In keeping w:th that purpose, the annual 





Frank Gould, Newly Elected First Vice-President, Old Guard 
Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association. 


their President, Hl. P. Chenoweth, was 


simple, concise, and appropriate to the occasion. Its 


address of 


text in full is as follows: 

Report of President H. P. Chenoweth to the Annual Con- 
vention of the Old Guard Southern Hardware 
Salesmen’s Association, May 12, 1920, in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


It affords me great pleasure to report to you that the 
affairs of the Association are in a sound and healthy condi- 
tion. Each year brings our members closer together, and 
[ wish to impress upon you the benefits that we all receive 
from the cordial relations and good feeling that exist be 
tween us, and I ask you to cultivate the spirit of brotierly 
love, both by kind words and friendly acts whenever wt 
speak of or meet our members. 

This Association is bringing us nearer to our customers 
and our employers, the “manufacturers, and we are reaping 
the benefits in a material way. At the joyous holiday tim 
we sent out handsomely engraved Christmas cards bearing 


the emblem of our Association in natural colors, together 
with an appropriate inscription. 
These were sent to our members and our -customers. 


the jobbers, and to the hardware press generally. Much of 
the time during the past year our membership has been up 
to the constitutional limit. We have elected three new inem- 

































bers, and one member has resigned, he having retired per- 
manently from the hardware field. 


The hand of Providence has fallen heavily upon us dur-* 


ing the last year. Four of our members. have been called to 
the great beyond: Brothers Edward Ingalls; Hardy Green- 
wood; George P. Wier; and William K. Stone. 

Checks have been promptly sent to their beneficiaries and 
our memorial features offered to them. This is a sacred 
and delicate mission and I have not insisted upon a quick 
compliance from the bereaved widows. Our Association 
stands ready to fulfill its obligations in this respect whenever 
the beneficiaries are ready to accept. 

Only one assessment was necessary during the past year 
and we have maintained our reserve above the required limit. 
am pléased to say the Association is free from debt and 
it should always be so. I desire to thank the officers and 
members for their hearty cooperation and bespeak the same 
for my successors. 


[Squally simple and terse was the annual report of 
2. & 


ern Hardware Salesmen’s Association, which is here- 


3oyd, Secretary-Treasurer Old Guard South 


with subjoined : 

Report of R. P. Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer of Old Guard, 
Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association, Made 
at Their Annual Meeting, May 12, 1920, in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

\t the last meeting when the present officers were clected 
Secretary Hillman kindly proffered to act as secretary whilk 





H. P. Chenoweth, Retiring President, Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen's Association. 


the secretary-elect made a trip. He carried on the work with 
tharacteristic efficiency, and I thank him very much. He filed 
a supplementary financial report for the interim while he was 
acting secretary, which will be read at the proper time. 

_ [took up the affairs of the office June the Ist. We had 
ninety-eight active members, one honorary member, two ap 
plications pending, and two on the waiting list. 

The hand of Providence has fallen heavily upon us this 
year. flour of our beloved members have passed away. Ed- 
ward Ingalls was injured in a taxi accident in New York, 
\pril the 7th, 1919, and died the next day. Hardy Green 
wood died February the 17th in Watertown, New York 
George P. Wier died in Cambridge, Maryland, February 23, 
1920, and William K. Stone died at Ashville, North Carolina, 
March the 7th. Checks for $250 were promptly sent to their 
beneficiaries, namely, Mrs. Kate Atwater Ingalls; Mrs. Aline 

Greenwood; Mrs. Sallie R. Wier; and Mrs. W. L. 
Doughty, nee Miss Annie E. Stone. President Chenoweth 
has taken up the matter of a memorial with them. 

: Three new members have been elected, namely, Mr. Harry 
Z. Callender, with Whitman and Barnes Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio; Mr. John E. Kelley, with Simonds. Manu- 

facturing Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and Mr. L. L. 
Ennis, with Cronk and Carrier Manufacturing Company, FI- 
mira, New York. 

_ One member has resigned, Mr. Charles S. Hubbard, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, having permanently retired from 
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When at Atlantic City, at the National Convention last 
fall, Chairman Harper, of the. Executive Committee, sug- 
gested we send Christmas cards this year. This suggestion 
was approved by the Executive Committee. 

We sent out 400 handsomely engraved Christmas cards 
all hardware connections. He is now treasurer of the city 
of Pittsburgh. 
showing our button in natural colors, together with a suit- 
able inscription. It was necessary in order to reproduce the 
button in natural colors to make three steel dies, and we 
also had made a copper plate. cards to our 


We sent these 





Fred M. Huggins, Executive Committee, Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’'s Association. 


own members and to the families of our deceased members 
to all the members of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As 
sociation, and the Southern Machinery and Supply Dealers’ 
(Association, to the national secretaries, T. James lernley, 
and F. D. Mitchell, Mr. John Donnan, Mr. Daniel Stern 


and 








A. R. Sisson, Executive Committee, O'd Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen's Association 


the AMERICAN ARTISAN, M toy Soule ane Hard- 
ware Age, the Hardware Dealer la the Southern 
Hardware and Implement Jour ind Ilardware and House 
Furnishings. We also had cards -ent to our old friends, like 

ps4 ! i \lunroe Price \W\ ¢ 


John McGraw, Gus and 1D: 
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still have the steel dies and the copper plates and can use 
them again should occasion arise. 

Only one assessment wads necessary this past vear. We 
have kept the balance above the requirements and are free 
from debt. 


Practically every member of the Old Guard South- 
ern Hardware Salesmen’s Association was intimately 
acquainted with Daniel Stern, late publisher and pro- 
prietor AMERICAN. ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 
who took a profound interest in their organization. 
They were saddened by his departure from this life 
and the meeting adopted reso‘utions of deepest re- 





George H. Harper, Newly Electcd Secend Vice-Pres‘dent, 
Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association. 


Old 


gret and condolence at the passing away of Daniel 
Stern as “their dearest friend.” 

The officers chosen to administer the affairs of the 
\ssociation for the ensuing term are: 

President: H. P. KEearine: 

Vice-presidents: FRANK GouLp and GEORGE 
HARPER : 

Secretary-treasurer: R. P. Boyn. 

executive Committee: Frep M. Huacains, 
H. Grube, A. R. Sisson, Guy 
\rkTHUR JONES, and JouNn7Marp 


The annual meeting cf the Old Guard Southern 


chair- 


man; J]. MITCHELL, 


Hardware Salesmen’s Association adjourned with a 
keener appreciation of the good accomplished by their 
organization in keeping green the memory of those 
who have gone and enriching the fellowship of those 
who still travel the highways of commerce in the 
service of the trade. 





Se ee 


MEETS WITH FAVOR WHEREVER IT IS 
SHOWN TO CUSTOMERS. 

An especially convenient article which is said to be 
meeting with great favor wherever introduced is the 
Lufkin Combination Rule and Level, illustrated here- 
with, manufactured by The Lufkin Rule Company, 
Saginaw, Michigan. It is a three-fold rule, the center 
fold being fitted with a spirit level. The uses to which 


this article can be put are many. It will appeal par- 





May 15, 192 
ticularly to carpenters. This rule is made in sever 
lengths and grades. 

The Lufkin Rule Company also manufactures 
excellent line of tapes. One of the characteristics . 
Lufkin Instantaneous Tapes is the rapidity with whi: 














Lufkin Combination Rule and Level, Made by The Lufkin Rute 
Company, Saginaw, Michigan. 


the numerals can be read. This is due to the whit 
A special finish insures these prod 


The measurements are all made in 


embossed figures. 
ucts long wear. 

accordance with the National Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, D. C. 
formation pertaining to 


lor a catalogue and other in- 
Lufkin and Tapes, 
write to the Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich 


Rules 


igan. 


ee — 


PATENTS A TOOL HOLDER OR TOOL. 


1,330,406, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Joseph Mundle Lamb, 


l'nder number 


lazakerley, near Liverpool, England, for a_ tool 
holder ‘or tool described in the following: 
In combination, a tool holder which com 
. prises a body portion, a part whereof is 
adapted to be secured to a drilling machine, 
lathe cr other machine tool or device, and 
a part which is of tapering or conical shape 
and is also bifurcated by the formation of 
a longitudinal slot; a sleeve adapted to 
slide and fit upon said tapering exterior face 
of the slotted body part, the interior face 


of which sleeve being tapered correspond- 





ingly with the exterior. face of said slotted 
body part; and a tool characterized by the possession 
of a part or parts adapted to enter said body slot 
and engage with said sleeve so that when the too! 
is applied to the holder it will contact with and dis- 
place said sleeve which—in turn—will force the two 
“spring” body limbs formed by the creation of said 
slot inwardly, 7. ¢., toward each other, so causing 
them to grip the portion of the tool which has en- 
tered said slot, and to continue to do so until said 
sleeve is withdrawn to permit of the release of the 
tool. 


~*e- 


TRUTH BRINGS MOST PROFIT IN END. 


“The truth movement is essential to the maximum 


success of advertising,” declares Merle Sidener. 
“Only efficient advertising can succeed permanently 
and only strictly truthful advertising is efficient. We 
still have those to fight who deliberately seek | use 
advertising illegitimately but the larger and ‘sore 
dangerous element is that minority of business nen 


who have not yet learned that honesty is the nly 


policy. There is no such thing as a white he, pe 
cially in advertising. A statement is either trv: of 
untrue.” 

—_—_2-@-o———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


!_essons. are not all learned from books. 
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Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association Devotes 
Convention to Plans for Trade Betterment. 








\itheugh justly proud of the wonderful advance- 
ment of their sections of America, the members of 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association dis- 
plaved no trace of provincialism nor any evidence of 
commercial or trade narrowness in the Thirtieth An- 
Convention of their organization took 
place May 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1920, in the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. On 


the contrary, they discussed their problems in the light 


which 


7 ! 
nite 


of national interests and needs and manifested a sin- 
cere desire to aid in the maintenance of sturdy prin- 
cples of Americanism and to promote the develop- 
ment of orderly social and economic progress. 
Tuesday, May 11, 1920. 

lhe opening session of the Convention was a joint 
executive meeting of the Southern Hardware Job 
hers’ Association and the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the Blenheim Ball Room of 
the Marlborough-Llenheim Hotel, Atlantic City. It 
was called to order Tuesday morning, May 11, 1920, 
by Gaeorge FE. King, President of the Southern [lard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, who introduced the Rev- 

Dr. 

an eloquent invocation, after which President King 
that the 
namely, Senator Carter Glass, was unable to be pres 


erend Dr. Lucas of Atlantic City. Lucas made 


ennounced first speaker on the program, 


ent. tle then proceeded with his annual address to 
the Convention, which was as follows: 


Annual Address of President George E. King, Delivered 
May 11, 1920, to the Thirtieth Annual Convention of 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
Held in the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


The general conditions are such that we are all in a stat 
ot doubt, uncertainty, and perplexity. The world is moving 
rapidly, indeed so fast, that the unheeding man is unconscious 
of the vast and momentous upheavals that occur over night 

We helped to win the war and every true American is 
proud to have contributed something to bring it to a victorious 
end, but a great debt in money and in personal obligations has 
been placed on us in this country, and in all the world. The 
st of the war was $7.60 per minute, since the Birth of 
Christ. If you owned the amount the war cost for one hour 
the interest at 4 per cent would bring you a large amoun'. 
While the war lasted, it was a suffering world; thousands 
eiving their lives for the cause they thought to be just. Now, 
it is a confused world, a bewildered world. Out of this con 
lusion, seme are beginning to realize as never before, thes 
obligations to their fellow men; others are seemingly indif 
ferent to these obligations, and seem wholly bent on getting 
pleasure and profit without any concern, as to the discontent 
and discomfort that others may have to endure. It is a dif 
ierent world; a new world that we now live in. It will never 
be the same again. It is true that we now have many obli- 
gations and responsibilties that are new and hard to meet. 
but it is also true, that we have never had so many great 
opportunities, for one must not forget that behind every great 
bligation, there lies great opportunity. How will we meet 
these obligations and use these opportunities? These condi- 
tions apply to all classes alike—on the farm, in the work shop, 
in the office, behind the counter, on the railroad, under the 
¢round in the mines, there is a very general feeling of dis 
content and unrest. The men who work for wages are dis 
satished no matter how much they are paid. In most cases. 
there doesn’t seem to be a just cause for complaint on the 
part of the wage-earners, except perhaps, with the school 
teachers, clerks, preachers, etc. Admitting that the wage 
farners in the main have no real cause for complaint, the 


cost 


tact still remains, that they are dissatistied, and to some extent 
im a rebellious frame of mind. 


How to Improve Relations Between Capital and Labor. 


Now, what are we, who are classed as emp!oyers, going 
to do about it? Are we in no degree responsible for this 
condition, and if we are not responsible, isn’t it probable that 
we can do something toward relieving the situation? We all 
agree that labor is both high and inefficient, but what does 
labor say about us? Do they not say manufacturers, jobbers, 
and retailers are “profiteering”? Do they not charge that we 
are selfish, that our lives are devoted to getting more profit 
and enjoying more pleasure than is good for us, or for them: 
that we are wildly and riotously extravagant, wasting th 
50 cent dollars that they, the laborers, have earned for us? 
Whether these claims are true or not, isn’t it true, that we 
may help to improve the situation by being moderate and 
modest in our way of living? On every hand, with almost 
every concern, we hear of plans for bigger factcries, bigger 














G. E. King, President, Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association. 


bigger stocks of merchandise, greater facilities tor 


inaking more dollars, and plans for larger expansion 
be the order of the day, so far as labor conditions will permit 


stores, 
ech 


and these things are proper and right, but, my friends, wit! 
all these plans for bigger and better business, do we hear 

many concerns, who are planning for the building of bigs 

and bettes characters and character is one of the richest anc 
noblest attributes that one may possess, and the thing that a/ 
may possess, whether rich or poor, employer or employe: 
Enemies may destroy our reputation, but we can lose ow 
character only by some act of our own; and so while we ar 
busy building bigger business, let us spend som thought and 
effort in building our own character, and that of others about 


us. 

Are We Doing a Man's Part? 
vith propriety, ask our 
Cecil Rhodes 
such mar 


It is a busy world, and we might 
selves the question, are we doing a mantis part 


the great empire builder of England. who wrought 


velous things in South Africa, who planned and carried out 
more “big things” for England, than any dozen men ol! his 
time, in his last hour cried out So much to do; so littl 
done.” These seven short, sim rds are tremendous! 
impressive—“So much to do; tt Is it possibl 
that some of us without the v1 r | er of Cecil Rhode 


might say: “So much to do; a! thing done” for our cou 


trv, for the world at large, or 








We may “chew the rag” until we have lint on our lungs, 
and get nowhere, unless, we are willing and ready to act a 
big part in meeting the problems of the day. it is possible 
that this great country that was able to make enough munition 
io win a world war and make enough food to feed a starving 
world, will not be able to make enough merchandise or make 
enough food to meet the demands of our own people ? 


The Problem of Prices. 
In the face of these great difficulties, it doesn’t seem 
there can be much recession in prices, for some time to come, 





W. M. Pitkin, Re-elected First Vice-President, Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


unless some great catastrophe comes to this country; yet, we 
all know prices are too high. But how are we going to lower 
them; that is the question, that ro man seems to be able to 
answer, but I take this occasion to note that one great cor- 
poration has for many months turned its face steadfastly 
against any advance on certam items, that are very impor- 
tant to every hardware jobber in the land, while, on the other 
hand, some manufacturers making the identical items, have 
advanced their prices over 50 per cent. Is it a question of 
supply and demand, that some manufacturers, as well as 
jobbers, are using to their own advantage, or can it be true 
that one corporation can manufacture staple articles that 
are greatly used in the development of building up the coun- 
try, so much less than other concerns can make the same 
goods? Manufacturers and jobbers alike are confronting new 
problems and new dangers. You may have wide experience, 
you may have great knowledge, you may have attained grea‘ 
success, in whatever field of human endeavor or lot you 
may have been cast but all these may not be sufficient to make 
you feel sure that you are prepared to master the present 
problems, for the present conditions are so strange and so 
startling, that we have no rule to guide us 
The Increased Cost of Selling. 

It isn’t probable that any jobber will for one moment be 
lieve that he could keep the cost of selling on the same level 
that prevailed a few years ago. That being the case, what are 
we doing to take care of this increase in our expense account ? 
I doubt very much, if any of us are giving this matger proper 
thought. Would I be far wrong, if I should say that none 
of us, possibly not a single jobber, has increased his average 
profit in the past two years, but on the contrary, most of us 
show a lower average profit, and we are depending on advanc- 
ing prices and greater volume to take care of the increased 
cost? The matter of increased average profit is one of grave 
concern to all of us, and I trust that our manufacturing 
friends, who know of these conditions even better than we 
do, will take these facts into consideration, when making up 
their prices for the jobbers ; 

Learning How to Figure Costs. 

The situation of the manufacturer. of course, is entirely 
different from that of the jobber. The manniacturers are 
so much wiser than the jobbers, that they always add the cost 
of labor, material, rent, interest, salaries, etc., to the cost of 
their product, and before fixing the price, some manufac- 
turers even go to the éxtent of adding the income tax to the 
cost of their product, and then after all these items of cost 
have been added, to make very sure that they put down enough, 
they stick on top of all known items of cost 10 per cent to 
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make “dead sure” their cost is high enough; then on top 
all this pyramid, they add a reasonable percentage for 
profit, and, my fellow jobbers, that is why they are ric¢/ 
why we are poor. Look around this room, and anyone 
separate the manufacturers from the jobbers. They 
smarter and richer, and bear all the marks of great prosp: 
about them. If the jobber ever learns to figure cost as 
manufacturer does, his prosperity may be. just as great 
take my hat off to the manufacturer and heartily wish | 
longed to that class of happy people. 
The Subject of Chain Stores. 

The subject of chain stores will be intelligently and 
haustively discussed at this meeting, and I trust with’ profit 
to all of us. Whatever conflict that may exist between 
ufacturer and jobber; between jobber and retailer, all t! 
are equally and profoundly interested in the matter of cl 
stores. A few months ago, we were thrown. into a stat: 
panic by the announcement that about 6,000 hardware st 
under one management would be established in the var 
parts of the country. Some manufacturers, some job! 
and some retailers were greatly excited as if some great pesti- 
lence was about to sweep over the country, destroying ever 
thing before us, but since they have had a little time to think 
and a little time to look into the matter soberly. many hav 
lost much of that fear. The head of this great enterpy 
says the jobbers and retailers at large will be benefited 
his chain stores. He doesn’t claim that is the reason fo: 
new departure in the distribution of hardware, so | ta 
that he is pretty much like ourselves—in business for profit 
but I do agree with him that his chain stores will help 
the jobber and the retailer. I think none of us will contend 
that we have done our best, our very best. These new stor 
are going to put us on our mettle. Physical exercise develops 
physical power; mental exercise develops mental power, and 


a lot of us need both kinds of exercis: It will develoy 
us and make us better merchants. We are going to plan, and 
think and do more. We are going to oppose strength witl 


strength; we are going to put power against power. We are 


not going to yield one inch of ground; we are going 
and fight fair (for that is the.only way hardware me: 
fight), not only te keep the business we already have, b 
get more. We are going to fight hard, and a inard fight w 
do us all good, and not do the chain steres any harm, and 
while they are showing us a few stunts in enterprise, 
show them just as many, therefore, no one will be hurt 
Have you ever stopped to consider “why” Jews are the bes 
merchants in America, or in any part of the world? It is becaus: 
they have been opposed fiercely for two thousand years Du 
ing all these years, they have had to fight for a standing 





Jchn Donnan, Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer, South: 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


in any part of the world. Handicapped, opposed, 

beaten, they are today, the best merchants the wor! 
I am not one of those that believe that the chain sto: 
hurt any wide-awake merchant, but will rather make %:™ 


er. 


will 


better merchant. We must broaden our vision, think per. 

develop better plans, or sink into the abyss of uncon dered 
things. 

Conditions in the South. ; 

The Scuth beside being the most “American” of 

America, has enjoyed great prosperity in the last fe ears 
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It required forty years of struggle and sacrifice, aiter the 
close of the Civil War for the South to rise from poverty 
and ashes, for you perhaps remember General Sherman made 
one of the greatest illuminations ever made by mortal man. 
In the words of Henry W. Grady: “He was mighty careless 
with fire.” The giant South was asleep, or in chains a long 
time, but. is awakening. Manufacturing enterprises of many 
kinds are springing up in all parts of the South. I recollect 
quite well, when every stove in the South was made in the 
North, but now, it would be hard to find, from one end of the 
South to the other, many stoves or ranges not having the 
name of a Southern maker. 

lifty-nine per cent of the cotton raised in the South is 
spun by the Southern mills and 80 per cent of the new cot- 
ton mills being built are in the South. 

rhe same is true of plows, harness, collars, nai!s, barb wire. 
fencing, galvanized and tin ware, etc. I estimate that ap- 
proximately 40 per cent to 50 per cent of all. the merchandise 
sold by my firm are made in the South, and most all of it ir 
the Atlanta District. This statement will give you a slight 
f how we have changed. The South has 33,000,000 
people in it. In 1880, there were 50,000,000 people in the en- 
tire United States, but we have $750,000,000 more money in 
vested in factories now than the entire United States had in 


1de<z o! 


Ixe0. Our agricultural output, including animals, is now 
worth $840,000,000 more than the total value of all farm 
products in the United States in 1890. Our individual Bank 


Deposit exceeds by $200,000.00 that of the whole country in 
The Bank Clearances of the City of Atlanta in 1919 
was $3,290,000,000 being far ahead of Cincinnati, Omaha, Los 
\ngeles, Minneapolis, Seattle or Buffalo. Only eleven cities 
in the United States showed greater Bank Clearances thar 
Atlanta. 

Is there any limit that we, of the South, can not attain? And 
right here, let me correct an error, which exists in the minds 


| Bete 


of some; that the great development in the South is due to 
men who have come from other sections. Such aid has been 
very valuable, and we have had many splendid leaders 


amongst us, who came from other sections, and this help has 
been very much appreciated, but at the same time, the South 
las given to other sections far more than she has received in 
men and brains. Since the Civil War more than three and 
a halt million white people, on account of hard conditions im- 





F. B. Dunlap, Executive Committee, Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association. 
Pose the war, have moved from the central South to other 
sections (1 am glad to say, however, this movement no longer 
continucs ) No other sections of this country, or in am 
other country has sustained such a loss. Perhaps, you know 
that most of the Engineers who built the Panama Canal were 
Southern men. Perhaps you know that the Chicago Drainage 
Canal, a great piece of engineering, was done by a Virginian, anc 
of course, you know that a Georgian both planned and financed 
the Tunnel under the Hudson River, after several famous en- 
Smeers had failed. Of course, you know that McCormick, 
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who invented the reaping machine, and Maury, who gave us 
our present weather bureau were both Virginians, and then, 
coming down to the present hour, we all know that a Vir- 
ginian gave us our Federal Reserve Banking System, which 
enabled us to finance the world war. Then comes the Farm 
Loan Bank, which in my mind, is of vast importance, because 
it is enabling the farmers to finance their enterprises on a 
most reasonable and sound basis. 


The Wealth and Men of the South. 


These two pieces of work are the best pieces of construc- 





Southern Hardware 


Executive Committee, 


F. R. Simpson, 


Jobbers’ Association. 
tive legislation that have been enacted in many years. Ours 
is a country of “peace and plenty.” Tennessee has the priz 
Short Horn and Angus Bulls; Georgia the prize Heretord 
Bull and Duroc Pig; Florida has the prize Poland China 
Pig. These awards were made at the last Live Stock Ey» 
hibit in Chicago, where the South made almost a “clean 


farmers are diversifying, as never be 
that is produced on the fac 
peanut, and pe 


sweep” of prizes. Our 
fore, and we can raise anything, 
of the globe. We raise peas, peaches, pigs, 
cans, the latter now bringing $1.00 a pound. We raise cor: 
cattle, cane and cotton, the latter selling now over 40 cents a 
pound, and costing the Southern farmer on an average, ac 
cording to United States Agricultural Report Nj 
pound, and the average selling price of cotton, for thi 
according to the same report, being 52 cent With labor 

high as it is, and it takes more labor to make a cotton crop 


cents a 


Season, 


than any other crop, do you wonder that our tarmers even at 
what seems to be a high price for cotton, are turning thei 
efforts in other directions, and right here let me say that 1 
my opinion, the vreatest menace to our country the scare! 
of farm labor 

The Pressing Need of Farm Labor. 

The farmer can not compete with the manufacturers in bv 
ding for labor, and you must not expect anything ratsed o 
the farm to be cheap for a long time to come In the tow 
of Enterprise, Alabama, there has been built a irble me 
ment to the Boll Weevil, counting it a bi, ng itl thar 
curse, because the farmers were turned away ! ti 
cattle, pigs, and other things more prolitabl The 
one thing that we need in the South. We need | ( 
thousand red-blooded Yankees ( 1 
of negroes, that have been taken off thi het irn to 
the Northern factories As to what a fair ratio « ul 
would be, | want to say that we w ‘ 
change, but would give big “boot kine trade, 1 
that we do not value the negro, but that 1 tl 
ern white man more than any other el 

My friends, come down and buil tor tart 
We ar proud to be called Sout puts to | 
called Americans, for that 1 
through 

Regrets the Passing of Several Member: 

It is with the deepest regret that we note thi f se 

era! of our members. We ho ul revere th memorie 
] ry ’ ‘ i! 


No association of men has bees 
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interest in each other is more manifest than that of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers Association and we will miss our de- 
parted ones. e 

Mr. C. M. McClung was one of our beloved members who 
has passed into the beyond, leaving behind a memory of his 
energy, wonderful executive ability and a lovable person- 
ality. 

Another member of our family called away is Mr. Frederick 
Orgill, who was dearly beloved by all. Fred, as he was 
known to us, a genial, kindly spirited yentleman, in- 


was 





H. H. Beers, Sergeant-at-Arms for Life, Southern Hardware 


Jobbers’ Association. 


terested in all human endeavors, and we mourn his loss. 

Again are we reminded that in the midst of tife we are in 
death when another of our members, Mr. Robert Krakauer of 
EI] Paso, was accidentally killed. We express our deepest 
sympathy to his family, his friends and his Firin. 

Once more did death visit us during this past vear and took 
from us J. Otly Buford, of the Peden Iron and Steel Company 
of Texas. Mr. Buford was still a comparatively young man, 
full of ambition; a big-hearted, broadminded man. Success 
had crowned his efforts but the physical man was not equal 
to the strain. 

We give all honor to these, our departed members W« 
give our heartfelt sympathy to their families and friends at 
their loss, of which we feel that our loss in their deaths is 
great indeed. 


\t the conclusion of his annual address, President 
King introduced Major lrederick H. Payne, Presi- 


dent American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who spoke as follows: 
Address on “Financial Conditions as They Affect 


Business,” by Major Frederick H. Payne, President 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
Delivered to the Joint Session of His Organization 
and the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association, May 11, 1920, in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


At the present moment business faces serious financial 
problems. The high cost of doing business has necessitated 
great increases in working capital. This high cost of doing 
business is brought about by the tremendous increases in 
labor, increased values of raw materials, high cost of money, 
and last, but of great importance, inevitable and unjust taxes. 
Taxes must be paid in cash, and although profits have gone 
back into plant and materials, the Government must have its 
proportion in cash, and the manufacturer takes the bricks 
and mortar. 

A vigorous campaign has been conducted by the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the various Federal Reserve Banks, 
against inflation, and. stringent methods have been adopted to 
bring about deflation. It may be seriously questioned whether 
this policy is the right thing at the moment for the country. 
The whole world is on an inflated basis. We are the richest 
country in the world, with the greatest resources. We have 
one-third of the world’s gold supply. We need credits in 
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order to keep business going. We have suffered duriag the 
past year, first, from weather conditions, and them strik 
This has made it impossible to make ordinary turn-overs 
business, with the result that more credit has been needed 
Europe Needs Credit to Reorganize Industry. 

Europe thoroughly disorganized and devastated from 
war, needs credit in order to again get upon a produ 
basis. We have the raw materials and the machinery. TT! 
have the labor, and yet it seems to be impossible to bring + 
two together because if we lend them materials and 
chinery, this means a credit operation and a further expans: 
of credits in this country. We can not do this if the press 
attitude of the financial leaders of the country is maintain 
It may be urged that money should be obtained from pri 
investors, but the large investor, due to the high surtaxe 
out of the market, and to educate the small investors of 
country to put their money into foreign credits on a lar 
scale, is a task which will take years. We have a large gold 
reserve. We have had an arbitrary line set for us belv 
which this reserve must not go. We are in the position o 
miser hanging on to his gold while the rest of the world 
suffers. Gold which is not working is not producing, and | 
cause of this policy we are closing against ourselves markets 
which could be developed on a permanent basis. 

Advantages of the Edge Bill. 

There is surely some ground for resentment, wisich is 
pressed against America by Europeans generally. {[t is. oi 
course, not sound judgment to lend money to countries that 
are not balancing ledgers, but the manufacturing concerns and 
banks of these countries are generally solvent and able t 
urnish sound and ample security. How can the buying 
power of Europe be built up unless it is possible for it to 
produce, and to produce it needs raw materials, machinery 
and tools, and the only source of these is America, and the 
only method by which they can be obtained is for us to loan 
them. Manufacturers, who at great expense have built up 
markets in Europe for their products over a period of years, 
are in danger of losing these markets today. Commercial 
banks will not extend credits to manufacturers where thes« 
credits are to be locked up in the extension of credits to for 
eigners. The Government has refused to attempt to solve the 
problem. This puts it up to individuals. In a big way the 
problem can not be solved except by Governmental help. !n 
a small way, an effort can be made to solve it through 
taking advantage of the provisions of the Edge Bill Phe 
Edge Bill provides machinery which can be availed of s 
tionally and in localities especially interested in keeping alive 
markets for their industries. Its success will depend large] 


ller 


upon the ability to distribute its securities among the smaller 








American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


President, 


Payne, 


investors of the country. This is by no means an impo: ble 
task, and can be done successfully with the coOperatio: on 
the part of manufacturers and banks. It is the hardest way 
to accomplish results, but it is the surest. And perhaps © ‘ter 
all it will result in building our foreign commerce upon 4 
surer and firmer foundation. An Edge Bill bank with manu- 
facturers as stockholders, and with banks interested im !:<lp- 
ing make a market for securities, is really a coOperativ. in- 
stitution focusing its efforts upon helping the particular in- 
dustries which are represented among the stockholders. [he 
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test task American manufacturers have before them today 
o help develop a market among small investors for se- 
ties based on foreign credits. If these investors make 
investments as a result of savings, then the credits that 
be granted through the operation of Edge Bill banks, will 
add to the present inflation. The capital of a country 
mly increased from its savings. The real solution of our 
ent difficulties is increased production and decreased con- 
ption, the difference between the two may represent an 
»ortable surplus, not only of production but of actual cap- 
and wealth, and which may be exported in the shape of 
credits. 


_— o 


A= wee mm ot 


The Rehabilitation of Europe. 

| believe we all realize that the rehabilitation of Europe 
the maintenance of our export trade must fall upon pri 
enterprise and capital. That being the case, we must not 
sight of the necessity of restricting our foreign credits 
ssentials only. At this point I wish to call your attention 
First Federal Foreign Banking Association, which has 

organized under the Edge Bill. This banking associa- 
tion (in which | am personally interested) is organized for 
the purpose of assisting in the financing of foreign trade of 
manufacturers of this country. We believe that there are a 
great many manufacturers who are extending credit to for 
eien purchasers, and that this will become more and more 
necessary during the next few years in view of the generally 
conditions of the world. The manufacturer 
has, however, no place where he can sell the papet of his 
foreign customer, especially if this paper has a maturity in ex 
months. The Edge Bill has in contemplation the 


te five 


strained credit 


cess of Six 

organization of banks which shall be able to make a market 
for securities of this kind among investors, and thus obtain 
the working capital from these-sources. While the plans of 


operation of the bank are not fully worked out at this mo 
ment, its activities will be developed along three lines: 

lo provide the ordinary foreign banking facilities, 
of commerical credits, the handling of foreign 


the opening 
exchange, et 
To furnish an immediate market to its stockholders, 
for such foreign bills as they may have, purchasing the bill 
with the endorsement of the American manufacturer. 

(c) To build up an organization of specialists whose 
whole duty will be in the solution of the foreign credit prob 
American manufacturer. 
just given you a short synopsis of what we are 
and we are in hopes that other banks will be 
organized under the same Act. The day has arrived in this 
ountry when the manufacturers should separate the financing 
of their domestic from their export business. I believe that 
the banks of this country will insist in the future that i. the 
statements they receive from manufacturers that the Bills Re 
ceivable be separated, so that they can readily see what pro 
portion they have loaned in foreign countries. The manu 
facturers who are stockholders of the First Federal Foreign 
Banking Association will be in a position to discount im 
mediately their foreign acceptances, and receive the money 
which they may deposit in their banks where they do their 
regular business. This, as you can see, will automatically re 
duce their Notes Payable providing they are borrowers oj 
money, as the majority of them are. In financing of domestic 
business, the peak of the Spring commercial borrowing has 
been reached, but most of us feel that the Fall peak will be 
much higher. Credit for industry will be available, but un 
doubtedly at a higher cost. You have all noticed the rates 
at which the issues of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
New York Central Railroad were placed upon the market 
There are very clear indications that a new and higher level 
of returns on invested capital has been reached. There are 
many causes tor bringing the increase in rates about; the 
most important are the destruction and the reduced produ 
tion of capital during the war. While there are indications 
that temporary relief from the present tight money 
market may be expected during the Summer, it is possible 
that in the Fall less favorable conditions will exist, but with 
our credit facilities organized under the Federal Reserve 
system, we can rest assured that every loan necessary for the 
production or merchandising of essential commodities can he 
taken care of, but at high cost. 

American Prosperity Depends on Foreign Markets. 

The of the situation can not be over-esti 
mated. The future industrial prosperity of the United States 
depends upon the building up of our foreign markets. In 
a statisticians found that our manufacturing capacity was 
) per cent in excess of our consumption demands. We are 
miormed that a further 25 per cent has been added to the 
Production capacity of the country during the war. When 
the edge is off from the present demand for goods, how will 
our industries flourish unless we have in the meanwhile es- 
tablished new markets for them? And on this point let me 
emphasize that the present demand for goods is wholly an 
abnormal one. It can not be continued. During the progress 
ol the war, Europe came on to us with demands for every- 
thing that went to equip and maintain an army. Then we got 
ito the war in a criminally unprepared condition. We had 
to ecuip an army of five million men from head to foot, and 
furnish them all the materials and instruments of war. This 


(b) 


lems of the 


| have 


some 


seriousness 
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meant that for two years the entire manufacturing capacity 
of this country was directed toward one thing, that of furnish- 
ing war materials. Every other demand was sacrificed. When 
the war ended everyone who had been denied anything wanted 
that thing, and wanted it at once. Our men came back from 
overseas and had to be equipped from head to foot. Build- 
ing operations, municipal and governmental works that had 
been at a standstill started up, and in every line there were 
two or three buyers for everything produced. This helped to 
boost prices. On top of our own demand, the rest of the 
world gave and went on a purchasing spree brought on by 
the same causes that operated here by denial and sacrifice 
during the war period. Extravagance has been rampant in 
Europe as well as here, but this fever will die down, and 
when it does, and our factories are producing again on a 
normal basis, then, unless we have built up a purchasing 
power of foreign markets, we will find ourselves with a sur 
plus of goods and without markets 
America Has Great Opportunity. 

In the meantime England is showing a broad vision on 
the whole proposition. [Every effort is being made to main- 
tain her exports. Great inequalities of exchange are serving 
as the highest source of protective barrier against the im 
portation of American goods. The serious part is that many 
of our manufacturers will be forced out of these markets be 
cause of their inability to give credit to meet present con 
ditions, and it will be impossible for them to again enter these 
markets and at great expense for sales promotion work. | 
can not but feel that America has a real opportunity at the 
present time, an opportunity to build up commercial friend 
ships, to build up a buying power, and to maintain and es 
tablish its present position in the world’s markets. The Go, 





irby Bennett, Chairman for Life of Entertainment Committee, 


Southern Hardware: Jobbers’ Association 


ernment has apparently refused to help. It is, therefore, up 
to the individual initiative and enterprise of the America 
manufacturer and the banker. Any effort to build up ma 
chinery that will be of real help in working out the financial 


problems of the moment deserves encouragement of Ameri 
manutacturers., 

\t the close of Major Payne's address, |’resident 
King introduced Governor John |. Cornwell of West 


Virginia. Tle said in part 


“One of the troubles in this count today is that seo 
many business men have confined thet: efforts ar time to 
their own business and have not en as mun time t 
their own country’s affairs and their « ntry’s busimess a 
they should have done. And_ sor in this audience, | am 
sure. might he guilty ef that 

It is not strange, my friends, that re should be indus 
trial and social unrest following the great World War which 
these gentlemen have just de t hie e col 
sider the high cost of living, th normous prices that all 
products are bringing now in tl country When we con- 
sider those things, and further der that we took out of 
civil life some four millions t nd a half millions of 
the young men of the countr) the social and industrial 
life of the country and dis} d their lives. Those met 
were taken away from their | d from their occup 
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tions and sent into the training camps of the country, and 
more than two millions of them were sent abroad, and for 
months they were in the trenches and in the rain and the 
storm, and the battle. away from home and its influences, 
undergoing the greatest possible privations, and even those 
in the camps had strange environments and new experiences, 
and in addition to these there were millions of others, men 
and women, who went into various kinds of war work— 
from the Red Cross service to work in ammunition factories ; 
and they Jeft their homes, changed their location temporarily, 
and as a result they got a new outlook on life, got new 
ambitions and new aspirations, and when the war was over 
these people found conditions at their homes when they 
returned which seemed to be different from what they were 
when they went away. So, there were hundreds of thousands 
of young men who went out of the mountainous counties of 
your states, of your state and my state, and all the other 
southern states in this country, who, when they returned from 
France and the camps of the country, went back first to their 
mountain homes, and there found a condition which seemed 
to them to be different from what they had had before they 
went away, and whereas they had been happy in their igno- 
rance and illiteracy, and the other conditions prevailing in 
their homes before they went into the camps and into the 
Government service, that had all changed when they re- 
turned home. And then, after the enlarged view of life 
which they had obtained, the little local village gossip, and 
the stories of the minister in the small town no longer 
interested them; so they became discontented and unhappy. 
They stayed home long enough only to get acquainted, re- 
new their acquaintance with old friends, and to see their 
folks. and then they began to go from the little farms and 
the big farms, and they gravitated into the towns where 
they had more amusements than they had at home, and 
where they had a wider social life than that which they 
had had in their country homes. 

What is the result? I find that in the manufacturing and 
mining towns of my state that they are thoroughly discon- 
tented today; because, while they can not content them- 
selves in their own homes, they find it is not all sunshine in 
the towns to which they have moved, for, even with the high 
wages they find the wages do not go as far as the smaller 
wages did before the war, and so there is discontent, they 


are discontented; they are in a new location. They have 
a different vision from what they had before. 
Now, is it strange that with those conditions there 


should be an underlying strata of discontent and unrest all 
over the country? 

Now, gentlemen, what is the remedy? In the first place, 
I said to you that the underlying cause of this industrial 
and social unrest, or a large part of it, is the tremendous 
high price of commodities. Now you understand that as 
well as I do. When some of these men who are even draw- 
ing big wages go into a store to buy shoes and clothes and 
hats and other things, or even food, say, and have to pay 
such fabulous prices, as they do now for these articles, they 
realize,. these workmen, that their day’s wages do not go 
far, and then these men resent that, especially when about 
the time they are paying high prices for some simple article 
they read in the paper on the same day that some company 
which is manufacturing the article for which they are paying 
a ridiculously exorbitant price, has declared a 200% stock 
dividend, and a 40% cash dividend—as I saw the other day 

that was a ladies’ corset manufacturer who declared that 
dividend in stock and cash. I heard a lady raising an awful 
noise about the enormous charges for corsets, and the same 
day I read in the paper that the manufacturer of those cor- 
sets had declared a 200 per cent stock dividend and a 40 
per cent cash dividend. 

Now, some people turn anarchist in their minds when they 
pay those prices and read those things about the high divi- 
dends. That is one of the great causes of the present un- 
rest. 

I believe if all the merchants and all the manufacturers 
made up their minds that in this serious moment, that in 
these serious times, they would forego their profits for three, 
four, five, or six months, and agree to sell the commodities 
they handle for nothing but cost plus a very reasonable 
commission for overhead charges that it would go far to- 
wards checking this unrest and discontent which is spreading 
and getting into the minds of school teachers, and clerks, 
and farmers, and others who are salaried,—those are the 
ones who are suffering most nowadays, suffering more than 
any one else. I find many of them and their minds are get- 
ting seriously disturbed. 


Governor Cornwell was followed by George M. 
Graham, of the Pierce-Arrow Automobile Company, 
Buffalo, New York, who addressed the joint execu- 
tive session on the subject of “Highway 
tion in Its Relation to Production.” 

The afternoon session began at 
was devoted to the reports of 


Transporta- 


2:30 o'clock and 
various committees, 
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after which President King appointed the follow: \, 
committees for the work of the Convention: 


Nominating Committee—W. A. Parker, James ( 
gill, J. C. Sproull. 

Auditing Committee—Sam. C. Heuse, Mark Ly- 
ons, Mr. Leonard. | 

Committee on Resolutions—C. H. Ireland, | 


Pitts, D. D. Peden. 

The Association then adjourned to meet in Ex: 
tive session at 10 o'clock Wednesday 
May 12th. 

Wednesday Morning, May 12, 1920. 

The convention met 

o'clock, Wednesday morning, May 12, 

dent King introduced Mr. Starke of 

Wholesale Hardware Association, 
as follows: 


Very much the same conditions exist in Canada as they 
do here. The manufacturing interests are having very much 
the same trouble that your manufacturing interests are hav- 
ing in getting out the goods, and as a jobber I never can 
remember a time that it has been so hard to get goods, both 
from our own manufacturers and the manufacturers of the 
United States, and also from the manufacturers in England, 
from whom we get a great many supplies. One thing that 
has bothered us a little, and yet it has not bothered us as 
much as a person would make out, is the very high rate 
of exchange that is against us in our purchases from the 
United States. At one time it was up to 18 per cent. Well, 
that on the face of it is a pretty hard proposition—pretty 
exacting—but we are buyers of goods and sellers of goods, 
and when we buy goods and this high rate of exchange is 
against us, we add that to our cost, and the poor consumer 
is the fellow who has to absorb the exchange. 

Now, I will not take up any more or your time, gentle 
men, but I can assure you that very much the same condi 
tions exist with us as they do with you, and I want to say 
that I very much appreciate being here. I have been coming 
to the National Convention for four or five years, and I 
always go home feeling that I have learned something. We 
do not pay allegiance to the same flag, but you know as 
well as I do that we live alongside of each other, that our 
interests cannot be very far apart, and I think from the 
trade we do with each other that our feelings towards cach 
other are very mutual. 


The Chairman: 
Mr. W. D. Biggers, secretary and general manager 
of the Continental Company, Detroit, Mich., who will 
tell us something about the screen door situation. Mr. 
Biggers always seems to be in a friendly attitude 
toward the jobbers and he may be able to give us 
something today that will be of interest. 


morning, 


session at 10 
1920. Presi- 
the Canadian 
who’ spoke in part 


in executive 


We have with us this morning 


Address on “The Screen Door and Window Situation” by 
W. D. Biggers, Vice-President American Manufacturers’ 
Association, Delivered May 12, 1920, to the Annual 
Convention of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association, in the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


The general business situation at this time demands the 
closest attention of every manufacturer, jobber and dealer. 
There are many different matters that must be taken into con- 
sideration when one attempts to establish a policy at this time. 
as every line of goods is dependent more or less upon ulterior 
conditions. 

For instance, when viewing the Screen situation, we must 
first consider, not only the present supply and price of lumber, 
but the probable price and supply for the next six month; In 
spite of the present high price of lumber, we cannot delay 
buying. If we did, we would be unable to secure an adequate 
supply of lumber with which to make a stock of S-reen 

Goods, which would be ready for delivery to the jobbers and 
dealers in time for the opening of the 1921 season. 
; In considering the present situation, there are four prin- 
cipal obstacles to progress—Labor Unrest, Strained (Credit 
Situation, Inadequate Railroad Transportation and Burden- 
some Taxes. 

Transportation Difficulties. 


The car situation has been about the worst at some of 
our factories this year that we have ever experienced. But 
to a greater or less extent, this is true at all of our factories 
and was true prior to the present switchmen’s strike, \ hich 
of course tied up all shipments several weeks. 
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some of the factories have felt we were suffering for lack 
of transportation, but in the West great grain crops are still 
lving on the ground because they have been unable to secure 
cars to move them and this drain on the country to provide 
these cars has affected every manufacturing industry. Every 
manufacturer, jobber and dealer should cooperate with our 
trausportation systems so as not to delay the movement of 

a single hour longer than necessary; we should load and 
unload cars as promptly as possible so as to keep them 
moving 

In thinking of any particular line of goods, all of these 

ditions must be considered. We can not manufacture 
S-reen Doors unless we have the lumber and wire cloth. We 
not secure the lumber unless the mills can get their empty 

Neither can we ship the goods when made up if we 
not get the cars. The railroads can not haul their maxi- 
m tonnage unless they have a full supply of coal, nor can 
the industries operate continuously when hampered by a coal 
shortage. 


The Building Situation. 


There never has been, in the history of the country, as 
decided a shortage in homes as there is today. This does not 
apply to any city or town.in any particular location but seems 
to be general throughout the country. If the consuming pub- 
lic felt that the present prices were stable, there would be the 
biggest building operation this country has ever seen. Even 
in spite of present prices, hundreds and thousands of build- 
ings must of necessity be constructed both to house our peo 
ple and to take care of our various industries—some of which 
have been holding off for two or three years, awaiting lower 
prices. But the longer they wait, the further away they seem 
to be from their goal. 

All new construction means additional Screen Doors and 
Window Screens and particularly stock patterns and sizes, 
vecause made-to-order Screens at this time are almost out of 
the question, both on account of scarcity of lumber and high 
prices 

The Situation as Regards Lumber. 


fhe lumber situation at present is very unusual. Prices 
are extremely high and in some places there seems to be a 
little hesitancy in buying, which would have a tendency to 
veaken the market. But, when you follow up this situation, 
you find there is practically no stock on hand to buy even 
at the market price. In other territories, there is a decided 
scarcity of lumber and an abnormal demand. There are 
some grades of Screen Door lumber which can not be put 
chased with any definite date of delivery; you simply place 
your order and take your chances on getting the material, 
which will come filtering through, a car or two at a time, and 
possilly. require months to fill an order which would have 
been shipped, under normal conditions, in a week or two. 

Much has been said regarding the supply of lumber but 
it looks as though—due to weather and labor conditions—it 
would be a physical impossibility for production to increase 
enough to catch up with the demand. Even the lumberman 
seems to be trving to hold down the record-breaking prices, 
but as there are several takers for practically every car of 
lumber, prices remain high. The vast inundation of the Mis 
sissippi Valley region has done much to curtail the output 
of lumber. The timber supply in some territories is entirely 
cut off by several feet of muck and water in the woods or 
because the mill and the yard itself is partially submerged 

The forests of the North are practically gone and the ap 
parently inexhaustible yellow pine forests of the South, it is 
estimated, will be cut out within fifteen years. The great 
Northwest has now become an important source of lumber 
supply but this means additional delay in transportation, 
higher prices for freight and long hauls. 


American Efficiency. 


Increased production and efficient distribution are im 
portant factors in stabilizing present day industrial, financial 
and economical conditions. Our methods of production must 
be made more effective or we will soon be facing an influx 
ot goods from the foreign markets as, sooner or later, they 
Will catch up on their production and begin looking for other 
markets. 

In these days of rapid changes in labor costs and lumber 
costs and low productivity, every manufacturer should study 
more carefully than ever his production costs. 

The general condition of the business and financial world 
as a whole should be a guiding star to the careful manager 
for very few lines of business can continue to be prosperous 
at a time when others are laboring under severe difficulties. 
Business men must pull together and act intelligently in the 
ormation of their policies, for lasting prosperity can come 
only when all lines are prosperous. There cannot be lasting 
Prosperity in raw material lines which does not also con- 
oe prosperity in the manufacturing, wholesale and re 
ail line 


The Matter of Nonessentials. 


tet If there is not enough lumber, if there is not enough 
abor, if there is not enough money, if there is not enough 
transportation facilities—then -something must be done to 
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curtail the use of certain lines which might be termed the 
“less essential industries.” One of the best definitions I have 
ever heard of a nonessential or less essential industry, is “the 
other fellow’s goods.” 

but in order to secure an adequate supply of the es- 
sentials—that is food, fuel and essential merchandise—we 
must not only turn our attention to the manufacture of those 
goods which are most essential, but should restrict our product 
by eliminating all unusual sizes, finishes and types. In other 
words, we must conserve and standardize wherever possible. 

For instance, were it not for the fact that some of the 
jobbers illustrate certain patterns of Screen Doors in their 
catalogues, we could easily eliminate them from our stock and 
we would all be benefitted thereby; for the fewer patterns, 
sizes and finishes we make, the more easily and economically 
we can keep a complete stock and this same thing would apply 
to the stock of the hardware jobber and dealer. 

We would like to hold down the prices on our goods but 
when facing all of these conditions, we do not see how it will 
be possible to sell Screen Doors and Window Screens next 
year at the present prices and therefore we are not accepting 
an\ now tor the comimg season at any prices but 
will wait for later developments during the next two or three 
months, before attempting to name prices for the coming 
year. 


business 


However, we will accept orders for Screens at present 
ruling prices, good for immediate shipment and for the pres- 
ent demand. There will no doubt be considerable business ot 
this kind during the balance of May, June and July. Our 
stock on hand at our various factories was never as low as 
it is today for it has taken our utmost energy to complet 
the quantity of screens we needed for use in our early ship 





Committee, American Hardware 
Association. 


W. D. Biggers, 


Executive 
Mancufacturers’ 


ments, leaving our warehouses at this time almost bare Ot 
course, we are continuing to manufacture and will be able t 
take care of all fill-in orders promptly, provided the jobbet 
and dealer anticipate their needs and do not wait until th 


last minute to order these seasonable good 


There is a difference between profit taking d profitee) 
Ing. 

I believe the keynote for 1921 should be careful and con 
servative buying. We should be cautious but not atraid 

Each particular line should be considered in a special wa 


as no one policy can apply to all line 


enting the American 


Mr 


general situa 


Mr. Dennis Merriman, repre 
Steel & Wire Company, was then 
Merriman spoke at some 


introduced 


length on the 


tion in regard to marketing the products of the 
American Steel & Wire Compan 
Mr. Merriman was followed | Mr. Wallace 


D. Simmons, president of Simmons Hardware 


Se ; 
poke im part follows 


Company of St. Louis, who 
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Address of Mr. Wallace D. Simmons, President Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, on the Subject “Recent 
Developments and Their Influence on the Meth- 
ods of Distributing Hardware.” 


Perhaps one of the best ways by which we may get 
clearly before us a mental picture of recent developments 
and what they mean in the way of influence upon the meth- 
ods of distributing hardware in this country, is to cite to 
you a statement made here last week at the annual conven- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States by 
a banker of national reputation. 

It was to the effect that while we have but 5 per cent 
of the earth’s population, we have 24 per cent of its agri- 
cultural production, 40 per cent of its mineral production, 
and produce over one-third of the manufactures of the world. 
That the wealth of the nation is more than $225,000,000,000, 
while that of the nearest competitor, Great Britain, is esti- 
mated at $80,000,000,000 ; 

That our trade balance today is $4,000,000,000 ; 

That we have bought back $8,900,000,000 of our securi- 
ties that have been sold to foreign investors; and 

That we have loaned to our Allies between $9,000,000,000 
and $10,000,000,000 ; 

That half of the gold in the world is in the United 
States and that the deposits in the banks of this country 
exceed by billions of dollars the totals of the deposits of all 
other banks in the world. 

All of that is very fine, and perhaps the contemplation 
of it might have the effect of making us hold high our 
heads and swell our chests with pride; but the man who uses 
his thinking apparatus for the purpose for which God gave 
it to him must be so overwhelmed with the responsibilities 
which this situation places upon the people of the United 
States, and especially upon their leaders in industry and 
finance, that. he will have little inclination to think of any- 
thing except as to how he may measure up to his share 
in the work of solving the problems involved. 

We must realize that there has come, with this great 
flood of what are apparently the good things of life, condi- 
tions and circumstances which go hand in hand with them 
and which should make every right-thinking man appreci- 
ate more than ever before the truth of the old saying, “Un- 
easy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

Great Inflation of Values. 

With the great apparent increase in wealth has come so 
tremendous an inflation in values as to make it very difficult 
for us to trace or keep constantly in mind the many ways 
in which it affects the daily conduct of our business. 

This great increase in the costs of merchandise and of 
services of the people whom we employ in operating our 
business has suddenly brought upon us the necessity of hav- 
ing a very largely increased capital, so that the earnings of 
the business have to go back into it rather than to be paid 
out in cash dividends to the stockholders. 

Analysis of Basic Costs. 

When we analyze the costs of the articles in which we 
deal and carry that analysis back to the production of the 
raw material of which they are made, we find a_ surpris- 
ingly large percentage of that cost has been paid for labor, 
and when we analyze the costs of doing our work—taking 
these goods from the hands of the manufacturers at their 
points of origin and placing them in the hands of the mer- 
chant whe offers them for sale to the final purchasers—we 
find again a very large percentage of that cost is paid as 
wages to the people whose work goes to make up the sum 
total of the service which we render to the producer on the 
one hand and the consumer on the other. 

Service of the Distributor. 

Unfortunately, the service of the distributor is less clearly 
undersood by the general public than is the position of the 
producer or the consumer. This again makes the position of 
the distributor all the more attractive a target for the dema- 
gogue, and he has been very busy of late concocting state- 
ments designed to create friction and antagonisms which 
he proceeds to modest!y indicate can best be settled by elect- 
ing him to office. 

This, however, develops one of the real problems which 
distributors of this country must recognize as demanding 
iheir serious attention, because it is not only important that 
we sheculd render a definite and valuable service to the con- 
sumer, a service well worth the compensation we get for it, 
hut even more important that we should have the public un- 
derstand that that service is valuable and that the price 
paid for it in what is called the distributor’s profit is no more 
than reasonable compensation for the service rendered. 

Another one of the serious problems in this connection 
which we as distributors must face perhaps in the near 
future is that of the possible decline in the value of goods, 
which may reduce the price we pay the manufacturer for 
them, but may not reduce in anything like the same propor- 
tion what it will continue to cost us to place them in the 
hands of the retail merchant. 

As we have said. a very large percentage of the cost of 
rendering the distributors service is paid out for labor— 
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directly or indirectly. That labor is going to be the t 
element to come down. We will not be inclined—nor 
we find it possible—to reduce what we pay out in this 
in proportion to the decline of merchandise values, but \« 
will be expected to reduce our prices to our customer. ;)) 
proportion te those declines. 

Must Know Cost of Doing Business. 

We will be between the upper and the nether 
stone in this respect, and there will be but one way to 
cessfully cope with the situation, and that will be throuch a 
thorough knowledge cf our cost of operating, so that \e 
may know to what extent a reduction in merchandise va}):es 
wil! actually reduce our ultimate cost; and so that we may 
adjust ourselves to that situation. 

One reason for the high cost of doing business in «ur 
line under present conditions is complexity of the business. 
To what extent do we accept the idea that that complexity 
is all necessary and to what extent might we make a ma 
terial reduction in the complexity of business by attac 
those questions inquisitively and demanding that we 
shown some reason why a thing should be so in the futur: 
other than it has always been so in the past? 

Factors of Increasing Expenses. 

let me give you just one item as an illustration of what 
1 mean. You will recognize immediately that there are 
many similar things that are worthy of careful study. Take, 
for instance, screw eyes. What is- the reason for making 
them in all of the sizes in which they are made and which 
we all carry in stock, and which the retail merchant carries 
because we carry them? What is the history of the reasons 
for all of these sizes? What is the necessity of them today? 

Let us suppose, for instance, that as the result of careful 
study on this proposition, one-fifth of the sizes which we 
buy, catalog, sell, handle and bill, could be eliminated. What 
would be the net result to everybody interested, including 
the ultimate user? Who would be hurt by the change ’ 

What can be done was illustrated, for instance, in con 
nection with the regulation of the sizes of automobile tires 
| happen to know something about that because I was om 
of the original five which constituted the Commercial [con- 
omy Board of the Council of National Defense, the board 
which afterwards became the Conservation Division of the 
War Industries Board. 

Spread of Wasteful Practices. 

The extent to which wasteful practices had crept tte al- 
line of business was very impressive to thos 
The people in those in- 


mT 


most every 
who made a careful study of it. 
dustries almost universally started out with the idea that 
those things could not be helped. As a matter of fact, they 
were helped with a promptness and an ease that surprised 
everybody. 

We, in our own organization, are making quite a thorough 
study of the possibilities along this line. We will be very 
vlad to discuss it with any of you who are interested, glad 
to give you the conclusions which we reach to the result of 
this study, and glad to join any or all of you in a coopera- 
tive effort to bring about definite results which a survey ot 
the situation shows to be desirable. 


Mr. W. C. Kelly, President of the Kelly Axe Mig. 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., next addressed the Conven- 
tion on the Axe situation. 

The closed with a talk by ©. M 
Power, Vice-President and Sales Manager of the U 
S. Chain and Forging Company, of Pittsburgh, |’enn- 


session brief 


sylvania. 
Thursday, May 18, 1920. 
(mly one session was held Thursday, May 13, 1920, 
It was a joint executive meet- 


beginning at 10 a. m. 
Manufacturers 


ing with the American Hardware 
Association. The principal address was delivered by 
William B. Colver of the Federal Trade Commission 
Washington, D. C. His subject was “The Federal 
Trade Commission and Business.” The full text of 
his address is published in this issue of AMeEKICAN 


ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp in the account ot 
the Convention of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
Friday, May 14, 1920. 
The concluding session of the Southern Har:ware 


Jobbers’ Association was devoted to routine matters 
and the election of officers. The following members 
were chosen for the coming year: 

President: GrorGe E. Kine, Atlanta, Georg: 
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First Vice-President: W. M. Pirkinx, New Orleans, 
ouisiana ; 

Secend Vice-President: G. 
iexas; 

Secretary-Treasurer : 

irgimia. 

Executive Committee: For 4 years’ term W. C. 
fHomas, Tampa, Florida, to fill unexpired term of 
rederick Orgill, deceased, Cuartes H. IRELAND, 
ireensboro, North Carolina. 


A. TruMButt, Dallas, 


Joun Donnan, Richmond, 


The Convention went on record as urging the hard- 
vare manufacturers to adopt full weights, full counts, 
and full measures as the only satisfactory and just 
means for marketing their products through the job- 
bers and retailers to the ultimate consumer. 


——__——_—_ o-oo 


BETTER MERCHANDISING SERVICE IS 
HIGH LIGHT IN MEETING OF 
WASHING MACHINE MAKERS 


The paramount importance of service was the key- 
note of the two-day meeting of the American Washing 
Machine Manufacturers’ Association held May 12 and 
13, 1920, in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. Apart 
from helpful and constructive ideas in the various 
addresses during the course of the sessions, the most 
significant thing of the meeting was the report of the 
Merchandising Committee, consisting of H. G. Seaber, 
Chairman, E. F. Voss and W. L. Rodgers. Service 
was presented to the assembly not only as materially 
advantageous in promoting the interests of the in- 
dustry but as a moral force for the betterment of the 
lives of the people. Mr. Seaber, Chairman of the 
Merchandising Committee, called the attention of the 
audience to Arthur Jerome Eddy’s book “The New 
Competition” and briefly described its value to men 
of business. He said that the Association had de- 
cided to send a copy of the book to every member of 
the organization and he requested that it be read with 
the utmost care and attention. The new competition 
is in reality not competition at all in the old sense of 
that word. It is not a struggle for control of markets. 
It is not a conflict in which bitterness and chicanery 
replace friendship and straightforwardness. The new 
competition is a competition in service. It is emula- 
tion rather than rivalry. Its benefits and, inciden- 
tally, its profits are greater and more lasting than 
anything capable of achievement under the old method 
of business competition, 

Stating that the United States is not a single market 
for washing machines or any other commodity but a 
group of markets, H. Guy Davis, Western Manager. 
Newspaper Advertising Association, said that every 
selling campaign from the angle of pubticity should 
be mapped out with reference to the territory in which 
the company’s salesmen are most intensively at work. 
He gave some examples of the power of advertising 
in influencing public opinion in the matter of grave 
national interest. 

Lucius C. Wilson, Manager American City Bureau, 
began his address on “Business in 1920” by saying 
that he was one of the few men in America who could 
truthfully say that he had never invented a washing 
machine. He declared that it is easier to make a dol- 
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w 
st 


lar than to spend it wisely. The problems which 
harass the nation and the perplexities which trouble 
the men of business today are in his judgment local 
and diversified rather than national and uniform in 
character. 
by local rather than national action. 


Their solution, he said, is best achieved 
Never was there 
greater need for spreading the doctrine of service, he 
said. The most dangerous doctrine in the world is 
the doctrine of selfishness. He offered as the most 
practical method of bringing about general peace and 
prosperity the building up of strong community units 
What this 


land need, in his opinion, is to have a common hope 


throughout the country. the citizens of 
and to unite their efforts and ambitions towards its 
consummation. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, May 12th, Joseph 
Langan of Cooley and Marvin Company, Production 
engineers, Chicago, gave an address on uniform cost 
He dis 


cussed the subject primarily from the point of uni- 


accounting, illustrated with lantern slides. 


formity in cost accounting as a system for general 
adoption in Association affairs. 

W. J. Conlon of Conlon Electric Washer Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, who was the American Washing 
Machine Manufacturers’ Association’s delegate to the 
the the 
United States in Atlantic City, New Jersey, gave a 


Convention of Chamber of Commerce of 
comprehensive report of that Convention and its bear- 
ing upon the washing machine industry. 

A, J. Francis of the General Electric Company set 
forth in convincing terms the necessity and advantages 
of motor standardization. .\ committee was appointed 
to draw up the specifications for presentation to the 
next meeting of the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association and to work for the bring 
ing about of motor standardization. 

Charles I*. Beardsley, President Vacuum Cleaner 
Manufacturers’ Association, Canton, Ohio, expressed 
to the assembly the good will of his organization and 
outlined the positive values which can easily be ac 
quired through collective purpose and action. 

lhe feature of the meeting Thursday morning, May 


Keown, As 


sistant Secretary American Washing Machine Manu 


13th, was the report of Miss Mary Ek. 
facturers’ Association. She told of the immense pos 
sibilities of educational publicity through the medium 
of women’s clubs, home economics, societies of various 
descriptions and particularly through the instrumen 
tality of the various branches of the American | lome 


kconomics Association. Miss Keown is in charge ot 
the field work of the American Washing \lachine 
Manufacturers’ Association in this regard. She ts 


exceptionally clever and has a keen appreciation ot 
the significance of labor-saving devices in raising the 
level of home life, widening the margin of leisure in 
which women of America may acquire broader culture 
comfort to the ultimate benefit of the 


and greater 


nation. 


It was voted to hold the next meeting of the Ameri 


can Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association 


September 8 and 9, 1920. 
= “eo 
The merchant's stock-keeping should be as care- 


fully attended to as the handling of his money 
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Convention of American Hardware Manufacturers 
Discusses Problems of Production and Costs. 








That production in relation to the needs of the 
country’s markets is the foremost factor in the pres- 
ent social unrest is generally conceded. Costs, taxes, 


distribution, wages, hours of labor, and countless 


other problems are pivoted upon production. It is 
the chief 


formed 


not surprising, therefore, that it 





F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


topic of discussion at the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, held May 
11, 12, 13, and 14, 1920, in the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Tuesday, May 11, 1920. 

The first meeting. of the Convention was in the 
nature of a joint executive session with the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association under the chairman- 
President of the latter or- 


ship of George I. Wing, 


ganization. The assembly listened with great interest 
to the address of President King, who spoke with 
j leasing frankness upon matters of common import. 


The complete report of his speech is published in the 


account of the convention of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association in this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD. He 


was followed by Major [Frederick H. Payne, Presi- 


dent American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who discussed financial conditions with special 
The full text of his 
address is also reproduced in the story of the South- 
Jobbers’ convention. 
Then came an inspiring talk by Governor John J. 
Cornwell of West Virginia, who told the assembled 


jobbers and manufacturers: 


reference to foreign markets. 


ern Hardware Association’s 


“You have got to go out and beyond the boundaries 


of your own personal affairs and your own offic 
and your own business, and take a broader view « 
the questions surrounding and confronting the Ame 
ican people in this country today. 

“You must make up your mind that the institution 
and social questions are part of your daily life and 
that they are as important to you as is the price oi 
goods in your factory. It makes no difference what 
number of men you employ or what your busines 
is, or how big it is, it all amounts to nothing if you 
sit still and let the Government of the United States 
through your inaction, through your inertia, drift into 
the hands of men who would turn the Government of 
tLe United States over to some of the European form- 
that are being advocated. If you allow this to hap 
pen, your property would not be worth one puff o! 
wind that comes down the mountain side. Your pro; 
erty is worth nothing unless you have a stable Gov 
ernment. 

“You gentlemen are the leaders in your respective 
communities, towns, and counties, and unless you a1 
willing to take some of the time needed for this worl 
from your business and give it to politics, then it wil! 
amount to little to you in the future whether your 
Lusiness is successful or unsuccessful for it will ha 





S. M. Stone, Executive Committee, American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


been destroyed, and others will be in possession and 
operation of it.” 

The concluding address of the joint executive scs- 
sion was by George M. Graham of Buffalo, New 
York, who dealt with the topic of “Highway Trans- 
portation in Its Relation to Production.” He said 
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that the greatest good to the greatest number can best 
spread by an enhanced production and distribution 
the commodities of the country. 

“It is not a problem peculiar to this business, the 
hardware business; it relates to all business,” he de- 

ared. “It is not a problem peculiar to the manu- 
turers; it relates equally to the jobber and the re- 
trailer, in fact its scope is all-embracing. 

“The steel rail is ever the herald of progress and 
development, but practical experience has shown that 
rofit from the distance haul of bulk 
uantities. 


there comes 


“Highway transportation is essentially a local serv- 
ice, but highway transportation is the line of devel- 
opment of our national resources; and yet it offers 
erhaps the greatest possible returns. The highway 
touches more homes than all other means of transpor- 
lation combined. It offers the means to reach our 
| opulation. 

“There are four main kinds of staples for haulage 

food, fuel, raw materials to be manufactured, and 
the manufactured articles. As production is depend- 
ent on consumption and the connecting link between 
production and consumption is transportation, and 
the shortness of the distance between the two points, 
makes it clear that it automatically assures an in- 
creased output, I should like to show what happens 
to production when distribution is impeded. Within 
the last month a few thousand switchmen struck, a 
relatively insignificant proportion as far as their num- 
ber went, but in large sections production has been 
stricken as a result. Never was the dictatorship of 





Executive Committee, American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


O’Brien, 
obstruction more absolutely proved. The paralysis 
vas two-fold, the manufacturer saw his finished prod- 
uct piled up after he used up his raw materials with 
110 way to ship them to his market and no way in 
hich to get the raw materials for continued produc- 
on. He dare not continue manufacturing even if 


+. 
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Le had had the raw material. He, further, lacked 


revenue to do his business. While he waited: business 


suffered and public life and health was placed in 


jeopardy. Now it becomes an important considera- 
tion to safeguard our people against a recurrence of 


that. 





Executive Committee, American Hardware 


Manufacturers’ Association. 


R. W. Shanahan, 


“Tl would like to leave with you a three-way formula 
of harmony—-the merchant marine, revived and pro 
tected, which shall carry our international freight and 
our coastwise freight and our inland waterways traffic 

“Second, railroads, properly dealt with by legisla 
tion and permitted to charge freight rates properly 
remunerative, so girding our country for distance and 
bulk and heavy hauling ; and 
“The 


ten times as many here as there are in the rest of the 


motor vehicle. But don’t forget we have 


world. And between the cooperation of the three 
transportation may be very, very greatly facilitated ; 
sections joined, taxes reduced, and the cost of the 
war more quickly paid and the products of our boun 
tiful country spread to all parts of the nation at a 
low cost. To achieve this is to go beyond material con 
It is to discharge a lofty service to that 


the 


siderations. 


true democracy which three preceding gentle 


men have said, that to protect, to perpetuate, and to 
extend should be the highest aim of intelligent citizen 
ship.” 

Wednesday, May 12, 1920. 


The session of Wednesday, May 12th, began at 1 


o'clock in the morning and was occupied principally 


+? 


with reports of officers and committees, covering aud 


iting, industrial legislation, Americanization, foreign 


trade, sales correction, sales promotion, industrial co 


operation, membership, standardization, and promo 


tion. 
Thursday, May 13, 1920 
The hardware manufacturers met again on Thun 
day morning in joint executive session with the South 
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ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association and took part 


in the géneral discussion of cost of production and 
cost of distribution, full weights, counts and meas- 
ures and price guarantees. 

The principal address of the joint executive ses- 
sion was delivered by. William Bb. Colver, Member 





Executive Committee, American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


J. C. Schmidt, 


He 


l‘ederal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C 
spoke as follows: 

Address of William B. Colver, Member Federal Trade 
Commission, Before the Joint Session of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association 
at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 
13, 1920. 


| felt so much at home this morning listening to your 


discussions of familiar topics, that a distinct pleasure has 


heen added to the honor which has been implied by your 
invitation to be with vou today. 

You have been talking about cost of distribution and 
cost of production. You have been talking about price 


guarantee, and you have been talking about “full weizhts 
full counts, full measures.” 

These topics are familiar and are typical of the prob- 
lenis which are before the Federal Trade Commission all 
the time. It is of the first importance that the costs of 
production and the costs of distribution be accurately known, 
in order that the ponderous but delicately balanced machine 
which is the mighty engine of industry and commerce, shall 
run smoothly, with a minimum of friction and with the 
least possible lost motion. 

Knowing Costs Helps Eliminate Waste. 

''nless costs are accurately known in every stage of pro- 
duction, manufacture and distribution, the consuming public 
in the end must pay. Unless costs at each stage are accu- 
rately known it is not possible intelligently to discover and 
eliminate wastes and useless expenditures of time and money. 
Uniess these costs are accurately known it is not possible 
to know that each one, producer, manufacturer and distrib- 
utor, is receiving fair and reasonable return for the service 
which he renders the community, by the employment of his 
skili, his labor and his capital. 

During the war the Federal Trade Commission acted as 
a cost-‘inding body or expert accountant for the Govern- 
ment to determine costs as exactly as might be possible as a 
basis for just and equitable price-fixing. The Commission 
had nothing to do with the fixing of prices. When the ar- 
mistice was signed there were passing through the commis- 
sion, month by month, cost sheets representing an annual 
production of commodities of a value of 30 billions of dol- 
lars. 
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Every sort of commercial and industrial activity 
measured and cost accounted, and, before the final figur 
were turned over to the purchasing departments of t! 
Government, the industries were called in, the figures we 
submitted to them and out of the thousands and thousan 
of such computations, the figures prepared by the comm 
sion were accepted as correct cost figures in practically eve 
single instance. 

Your discussion of price guarantee or guarantee agai: 
decline of price is also a familiar subject. It is typical 
a large number of questions which from time to time con 
pefore the commission, and this particular question is n 
being examined by the commission. It may be presums 
that practically every business custom that has survived t! 
test of use and of time was in the beginning a device j 
vented to meet some definite need and to serve a useful pu 
pose. I do not think it is too rough to say that there 
scarcely any of these useful devices which have not fro 
ume to time been the subject of abuse. Thus it is that 
is practically impossible to denominate any particular « 
tom or practice as being wholly good or wholly bad. An¢ 
indeed, the question is whether in a specific case the devi: 
is being used or abused. In the beginning, guarantee again 
decline of price was probably employed so as to spread t! 
burden of carrying charges and of providing working capital 
for large inventories of manufactured goods. 

\ second purpose that was served was the provision « 
storage and warehouse facilities. 

There are very few commodities in which the curve o 
consumption and production runs steadily throughout the 
year. In practically everything there are peaks of prod: 
tion and peaks of demand and consumption and the pro 
ducer or manufacturer at the time of the greatest prodix 
tion found that he had to provide the necessary capital 
carry the big stocks then accumulated on into periods of the 
vear when production would fall off and demand would 
increase. He was also put to it to find storage space for the 
surplus stocks. By the device of guarantee against declin« 
he was able to practically borrow money from his customer 
to carry the goods until the consumer should finally absor 
them: and likewise, the jobbers and retailers provided ware 
houses and shelf-room during the periods of storage 

Of course this also tended to avoid congestion of tran 
portation in given commodities at certain periods of the yea 
and tended to spread the load more evenly throughout th: 
vear. 

All these ends are useful and work for efficiency and 
economy in production, transportation, storage and distril 
tion, and as thus far stated, would not seem to be the subject 
of reasonable criticism. 





J. |. Andrews, Executive Committee, American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
But, there ate almost as many kinds of guarantees 


against decline as there are styles in pocketknives, and if the 
commission is to believe even a very small part of what it 
hears, it would seem that the device has come to be misu 
and perverted in many instances. 
Defines Guarantee Against Price Decline. 

Ordinarily, guarantee against decline is thought of 
an agreement on the part of a seller that if he sells a quan'‘ity 
of goods to a customer and shall later lower his price so 
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that the customer is at a disadvantage from having bought 
nm |.rge quantity or for future delivery, the seller will recoup 
hin 

ut there must be an element of time in this. How 
lone shall this guarantee run? In some cases the guarantee 
hold: for 30 days, sometimes for 60 days, sometimes for 
vears, and there are cases where there is no time limit. It 
is complained, and it seems with some reason, that this tends 
to siow down the speed with which the buyer makes his 
turnover, and indeed it is charged that the buyer, anticipating 
highcr prices, may withhold his goods from resale and so 
speciilate at the expense of the producer or manufacturer. 

sometimes the guarantee against decline is a guarantee 
against decline in the seller's own prices; sometimes it is 
a guarantee against decline in the general market; sometimes 
it is the guarantee against decline in the prices of a particu- 
lar competitior, usually’ the leading factor in the industry; 
times it is conditioned upon more remote factors 


som 
Federal Trade Commission Is Neutral. 
t is unfortunate that it has been published that the 
federal Trade Commission has condemned guarantee against 


decline. The commission has neither condemned nor approved 
it, A very great many complaints were received from busi- 
ness concerns, concerning the practice of guarantee against 
decline, each complaint dealing with one or more of the 
myriad forms of guarantee. As a basis for a thorough 
examination of the question, the commission issued formal 
complaint in a few typical cases and has invited the widest 
possible discussion of the subject so that it may be examined 
from all sides and from the viewpoint of all parties at in 
terest. Thus far, thousands of letters and briefs have been 
received from merchants and manufacturers and later, when 
these can be digested, public hearings will be held similar to 
those which were held in the case of maintenance of resale 
prices and such as are constantly being held by the com 
mission with respect to trade practices and customs whose 
use or abuse and whose usefulness or uselessness have been 
questioned, not by the commission, but by some citizen 

The chances are that, in the end, the practice itself will 
not be condemned, but its abuse will be condemned. The 
business world is quick to differentiate between the use of 
a thing and the abuse of it. 

\ great harm is done to useful devices because when 
one or two or three persistently abuse a useful thing, com- 
petitors feel compelled in self-defense similarly to abuse it. 

The institution of the Federal Trade Commission, how 











W. J. McCurdy, Executive Committee, American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

“ver, intended to cure this situation. For now, if a use 

ful device is misused by one competitor, the others need not 


he lorced to follow, but may invoke the processes of the 
Commission to the end that all that is useful in the practice 
may be preserved for the benefit of all parties; such preser- 
vation being made possible by the prevention of abuse. 

The other topic which you have been discussing, “full 
Weights. full counts, full measures,” is familiar, as it touches 
those elem ntary principles of trade which go far to make up 
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a code of honesty, fair-dealing and frankness which is the 
foundation of that greatest of all business assets—good will. 
The Federal Trade Commission and Business. 
These discussions of yours must bring you into accord 
with the work of the Federal Trade Commission which is 

your servant and partner in these useful enterprises. 
As I sce it, business has two functions; the rendering of 
some useful service to society and the earning of such rea- 





Atkins, Executive Committee, American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association. ; 


sonable and will 


furnish funds to meet the 
public service as the country grows greater and the needs of 
the people are multiplied. You have been engaged here in 
marking out, for yourselves, anew, a course of business con 
duct founded on fair dealing and sound practice 

The man who conducts his life and his daily business af 
fairs with the thought in mind that his name and his busi 
ness reputation will be the most cherished heritage which lhe 
will pass on to his children, that man will not come into con 


attract capital and 
obligations of 


generous dividends as 


Carry on so as to 


flict with the Federal Trade Commission. If we, each of us, 
knowing the motives which inspire us, can be assured that 
at the end of the day’s work we have done no thing that 
will bring shame or pain to our children, we are at one 
immune both from misunderstanding, from misrepresenta 
tion and from slander 

The Federal Trade Commission is a grandchild of Theo 
dore Roosevelt That great President came to believe that 
in the increasing complexity of American business life, the 
strict and inflexible rules of law and of courts ofttimes 
worked hardship to legitimate business progress, and so, o 
course, ran counter to the general welfare and the publi 
interest 


History of the Commission. 


It was at his that the Bureau of Corporations 
was created and the first director was the Honorable Jame 
Rk. Garfield. The Bureau of Corporations conducted its work 
of charting out an unexplored country—the twilight 
business—and later President Wilson suggested, 
Congress accepted the suggestion, that the 
ceeded and merged into an independent commission 
called the Federal Trade ernment 


suggestion 


zone of 
and the 
Bureau be su 


This 


was Commission, a gov 
hody unattached to any government department and respor 
sible only to the Congress and to the President of the United 
states 

In creating the Commission, the Congress wrote a single 
sentence which seems to me to sum the ideals of American 
business and to be at once the Constitution, the Bill of 


Rights and the Declaration of Independence of America 


business. These are the words ‘Unfair methods of com 
petition in commerce are hereby declared unlawtul.” 

That means that trickery and chicane; that the rule of 
might as opposed to right; that unfairne meanness, un 
sportsmanlike conduct, ruthlessness, dishonesty and all such 
things have no place in American busines 

The Federal Trade Commission law means that an Ameri 
can business concern is entitled to and will be protected 1 
the right of life, liberty and the pursuit of happines 
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Affords Protection for Business. 


It means that no American business institution can be 
done to death by a more powerful or a less scrupulous com- 
petitor. 

It means that an American business institution shall be 
safeguarded in liberty of action to extend its proper activi- 
ties and to grow and thrive so long as it recognized the 
similar right of life and liberty in other business institu- 
tions. That is to say, business is to be fostered by law so 
long as it derives its strength and virtue from its own good 
conduct, but the law does not contemplate commercial can- 
nibalism nor can any doctrine of pan-Germanism be parodied 
in American business life whereby neighboring independent 
states are to be invaded and brought under the yoke of an 
autocratic power. 

This law means that an Aamuiiletin business concern shall 
be assured the right in peace to pursue that happiness which 
accompanies a good conscience and a lively sense of equity 
and fair dealing. 

The Federal Trade Commission is charged with the exe- 
cution and the administration of this precept that unfair 
methods of competition are unlawful. It has sought to dis- 
charge that obligation faithfully and honestly. 

But let us examine, briefly, the practice and procedure 
of the Federal Trade Commission in its contact with busi- 
ness. 

An American business concern, feeling itself menaced by 
what it believes to be the unfair practices of a competitor, 
comes to the Federal Trade Commission and invokes the 
protection of the law. It asks that the promise of the Gov- 
ernment be made good, and that it be allowed to go on in 
the conduct of its business, enjoying business life, business 
liberty and the pursuit of business happiness. 

How Complaints Are Handled. 

When such a complaint is made—and it can be made in 
the most informal way, merely a letter or a postcard, with- 
out ponderous legal briefs or citations of precedents of law 

-the Commission bestirs itself through its examiners, to 
find out first, whether any wrong is being done or has 
been done, and second, whether if such wrong is being done 
or has been done, it is of such a sort as falls within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. Ofttimes, indeed in more 
than half the cases, it is discovered that the complaint is 
not well founded ; that the one who claims to have suffered 
is not really suffering from aggression. Sometimes it is his 
own faulty business methods that are causing him his 
troubles. Sometimes he has fallen behind the march of 
events and is a back number in his business. Sometimes, 
and often, it is found that the matter is a more private busi- 
ness quarrel and the Commission takes no action, except in 
such cases as appear clearly to affect the public interest. 

If, then, the Commission finds the complaint not well 
founded, or if it finds that although a wrong has been 
done, it is not a matter of public interest, but is a matter 
for a private law suit, then the complaint is dismissed, and 
dismissed without publicity, oftentimes without knowledge 
on the part of the concern complained against that it has 
been complained against. 

If, however, bad practice is found and the public interest 
appears, then the language of the law gives the Commis- 
sion no discretion. It is required to issue its written com- 
plaint and serve it upon the respondent. Now, for the first 
time, is the matter of public knowledge, but being a formal 
proceeding by a Government agency, it cannot be regarded 
to be nor held as a private matter. 

After the written complaint has been filed the respondent 
has 40 days in which to file a written reply or answer and, 
upon complaint and answer, issue is joined. A day for 
hearing is set down. The respondent is present in person 
or by a counsel or both. He sees the witnesses face to face. 
He examines the documentary evidence in the matter. He 
is privilged to cross-examine, and after the case against him 
has been made up, he is given such reasonable time as he 
may require for the preparation of his defense and the 
process of the Commission is placed at his disposal to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses and the production of docu- 
mentary evidence in his behalf. 

After the hearing is over, and if it is desired, arguments 
are heard, and at the end if it is found that unfair practices 
have been engaged in and the public interest is affected 
thereby, the Commission issues its solemn order to the re- 
spondent to cease and desist. 

Right to Appeal the Rulings. 


In case the order to cease and desist is issued by the 
Commission, and if the respondent feels that the decision of 
the Commission is unwarranted by the facts and law, he has 
his appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States and thence to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where the action of the Commission, if improper, may 


be revised. 
No procedure in any court in the land or in the world or 
before anv tribunal is surrounded by more safeguards for the 
accused than is this procedure. 
The Commission was created September, 
a period of preparation and organization, 


1914, and after 
settled down to 
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business in the early spring of 1915. Since that time, vu» to 
May 1, 1920, there have been received 1,886 complaints {-om 
American business houses alleging that they have been un- 
fairly dealt with by competitors. These cases have pa:sed 
through and are passing through, the procedure which ave 
outlined, with the following result: 

On preliminary examination and without publicity « or em- 
barrassment, 924 of these cases have been dismissed ; are 
still in the process of such preliminary investigation, and i n the 
remaining 428 cases the Commission has instituted formal 
proceedings, resulting in the issuance of 582 formal com- 
plaints—the excess being due to the fact that in some aypli- 
cations there were a number of respondents who were pro- 
ceeded against individually. Of these 582 adversary pro- 
ceedings, 290 have been disposed of, while 292 are still pend- 
ing. Of the 290 disposed of 55 were dismissed, the Govern- 
ment, on full hearing, having failed of preponderating proof 
or the respondent having made a sufficient showing of de- 
fense. Of the remaining 233 cases the order of the Commis- 
sion to cease and desist was issued, and here comes what | 
believe to be one of the greatest examples of the inherent 
fairness of the American business man. For out of the 
233 cases where the business concern after trial and hearing 
and after having had brought home to it the consequences, 
often unsuspected, of its conduct upon competitors, 13 of 


the respondents have voluntarily agreed to accept the order 
to cease and desist and to stop the bad practice. 

In the remaining 42 cases, the concerns complained avainst 
by otner business concerns, resisted to the end, and the order 


to cease and desist was nevertheless issued. 

Thus we find that the Federal Trade Commission, seek- 
ing to administer a fair and just law and dealing with fair 
and just people in a spirit of fairness and equity, finds a 
minimum of controversy and a maximum of accommoda ition. 

The Problem of Taxation. 

As a result of the war the American people find them- 
selves for the first time in the history of the Republic faced 
by such a burden of public debt as will make taxation one 
of the big and ever-present problems for ourselves, our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. This being true, it is only 
ordinary prudence and business wisdom that taxation should 
be given the same serious and careful study that is given 
any other new and vital factor which is thrown in to disturb 
our calculations. 

In seeking a solution we must first recognize, fully, the 
sudden and absolute revolution that has taken place as to 
our relation to the rest of the world as well as the slower 
changes which the mighty upheavals of the war hastened to 
conclusion. 

We must soon decide upon a taxation policy which will 
distribute the burden equitably and bear with the least pos- 
sible weight upon the processes of industry and commerce 
and so bear as lightly as such a gigantic load can be made 
to bear upon the ultimate consumer—which is every single 
one of us. 

We can either go through a long and painful period of 
passing the buck; of seeking to escape each his own share, 
or to pass it on; of hiding the tax or of taxing by classes 
or we can meet the issue squarely and have it over with 
once and for all. 

But taxation theories which, if not perfect, at least “got 
by” before the war, will not do now because the foundations 
upon which they were based have shifted. Our position with 
relation to the rest of the world has vastly changed. So our 
relation to foreign trade has changed. Let us see. 

From being a debtor nation we have become a creditor 
nation. Before the war ten billions of dollars of our securi- 
ties were held abroad and to pay a dividend of 4 per cent 
to the foreign security holders there was created, automat- 
ically, a market for four hundred millions worth of our goods. 
As a result of the war we have bought back that ten bil- 
lions of securities and have loaned an additional ten billions 
across the ocean. Now water will run down hill, but it 
takes a force pump or a syphon and some scientific plumbing 
to make it run up hill. 

After the Revolutionary War and the Civil W ar, the 
United States had the world’s greatest reservoir of undevel- 
oped natural resources to which the quickening touch « of labor 
and capital could then be applied. We no longer hold that 
piace in the scheme of things. It is occupied by our sister 
republics in South and Central America and by Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. 


Mr. Parlin, representing the Research Department 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, addressed the con- 
vention at length on the subject of general business 


conditions. He expressed the opinion that there was 


little to be feared in the way of a business ciecline, 
that the increased activity in agriculture insured con- 
tinued prosperity, that it was the fundamental basis 
of our prosperity, and would overcome all tendencies 
for depression in the business world, which. in his 
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judgment, could only be of a temporary character. 
His address was very optimistic in tone. 

the Hardware Manufacturers’ Association closed 
its sessions by ,the passage of resolutions in substance 
as (ollows: 

( ondemned the present unbusinesslike tax method 
and the expensive regulation under which the tax 
laws are administered. Urged the more direct sys- 
ten) of taxation, and a reduction in the cost of ad- 
ministration; that the so-called excess profits tax is 
in « large measure a camouflage for vote-getting and 
is a burden upon the Government which forces higher 
taxes and is altogether unbusinesslike because of its 
wastefulness. 

lavored a reduction in Governmental overhead ex- 
pelses. 

rotested against larger taxes on industry and 
more particularly against the suggestion that these 
taxes be made retroactive. 

Placed themselves on record as being in full har- 
mony with the desire of our people to prevent further 
advances in prices. 

Urged cooperation of workers to keep selling prices 
upon as reasonable a basis as possible. 

Urged all members frankly to place this condition 
and its cause before their respective employes in the 
hope of establishing a rule of reason, which will bring 
stability out of a dangerous situation. 

That they could see but one solution of the present 
difficulty, and that was summarized in one word “Pro 


duction.” 
“*-e- 


LOUISIANA HARDWARE DEALERS HOLD 
A PROFITABLE CONVENTION. 


The difference between a storekeeper and a mer 
chant was sharply accentuated in the Annual Con- 
vention of the Louisiana Retail Hardware and Imple 
ment Association held May 1o and 11, 1920, in Alex- 
andria, Louisiana. It is a difference between study 
3usiness today is no longer 


It is a com- 


and mental sluggishness. 
a simple matter of barter and exchange. 
plex of many interests. Its interrelations are multi- 
plying day by day with every new discovery in the 
Practically all knowledge is made 
Psychology, which is the 


arts and sciences. 
tributary to its operation. 
analysis of the processes by which the human mind 
and emotions work, has been brought out of the uni- 
versities and applied to the tasks of salesmanship. 
Every fancy and thought and impulse which may have 
a favorable or unfavorable bearing upon the consum- 
mation of a sale have been dissected and their values 
and influences tabulated. All these forces can be and 
are brought into play in the building up of business big 
or little. It was with this thought in mind that heavy 
stress was placed upon the advantages of reading trade 
journals and exchanging ideas and experiences, by C. 
E. Davidson, president of the Louisiana Retail Hard- 
ware and Implement Association in his address to the 
Annual Convention of that body, held May toand ‘11, 
1920, in Alexandria, Louisiana. He urges the mem- 
bers of the Association to be constantly on the alert 
for new ideas and to systematize their business in 
Such a manner as to distribute its details to other 
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shoulders and leave sufficient leisure for intelligent 


management and study. The full text of his address 


is as follows: 

Address of President C. E. Davidson to the Annual Con- 
vention of the Louisiana Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association, Held May 10 and 11, 

1920, in Alexandria, Louisiana. 


This Convention should be the most important meeting 
we have ever held. 

The World War through necessity has taught business 
men to do big things, and to do them quickly; and while the 
war ts over we find keen business men planning and executing 
the operation of their business on the same elevated plane, 
and unless the average merchant realizes what this means, 
and prepares himself to cope with the situation, his business 
will soon be past history. 

Merchant Should Be on Alert for New Ideas. 

Keen merchants plan and execute their work, so care 
fully, that in most cases they have accomplished their ob 
jective before the ordinary storekeeper can realize what has 
happened. This is not due to the fact that all their work 
is done in secret, but because the average storekeeper is con 
tented with the way he is operating his business, and is not 
on the alert for new ideas and means to improve his condi 
tion. 

The ordinary storekeeper does not attend State and Na 
tional Trade Conventions, where he may gather ideas from 
the addresses of successful business men, discuss common 
problems, and learn other retailers’ experiences, with the end 
of acquiring a broader business vision, that he may mors 
successfully manage his own affairs. The storekeeper feels 
that if he had to lose two or three days from his business 
to attend a convention, he would have to close up, as the 
business could not operate without him for that length of 
time, and with this thought in mind, he goes about trying to 
find some excuses to give his fellow man, who is trying to 
pull him out of the rut and put him in a position where he 
can manage his business successfully and enjoy the fruit 
thereof 

He seldom, if ever, reads his trade journals, 
has not time to improve and educate himself to keep pace 
with modern ideas of merchandising, and by associating him- 
self with only his own ideas, he soon grows into a warped 
condition, through the lack of application of the faculties at 
his command, and under those conditions the articles in the 


because he 


trade journals are not interesting to him. 
It Is Best to Share One’s Burdens. 
Now the sum total of the above condition may be 
brought about by the storekeeper trying to carry the whole 


load of his business on his own shoulders, instead of divid 
ing it so that each employee will have his share of the bur 
den to carrv—thus building up an organization whese proper 
function will be the complete operation of a modernized en 
terprise. If he is carrying the full load himself, and a pro 
posal presented itself requiring deep thought and quick action, 
he would be utterly helpless to master it, due to his warped 
condition, produced from the above mentioned mode of oper 
ating his business. Take for instance the astute banker, 
who handles the big deals, that would startle 
with perfect ease, and in an instant of time He 
place his judgment by chance of being correct, but with ab 


some of wus 


does not 


solute precision. He is trained to see every detail covering 
both sides, almost instantly and to exercise his judgment 
quickly and accurately. If we were to educate ourselves 


for our business, as the banker is educated for his, how much 
better business men we would be. We could accomplish 
more, build a successful organization, and still have abundant 
time to enjoy the fruits of our work, as well as have tims 


to continue our education, that we may be ever present with 
the modern ideas of business 

Advises Reading and Studying Trade Journals. 

How may the storekeeper get out of this rut in the best 
and shortest way possible ? 

This may be accomplished by reading the trade journals, 


men as to 


experiences 


exchanging ideas with other successful busines 
how they applied different principles, and thei 
from such applications, by attending trade conventions, with 
the view of securing all available information, and then ap 
plying it with knowledge and study to his own business, and 
carefully watching the results 

We have told Mr. Storekeeper to build up an 


organiza 


tion at home for his business, by shifting the load of the 
business among all of his employees. We have also invited 
him to attend our Conventions. that he may improve his 


conditions. 

Cooperation Is a Prime Requisite. 

Now, when he comes over to our meeting, what have we 
to offer him? Does our organization present the picture 
and the facts as we have pictured it to him, or ts it a case 
of do as I tell you, and do not do as we do, but as we say 
Is our organization a one-man affair, or is it a real organi- 
zation, with each and every member doing his part? De 


working 
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not think because you have paid your dues and attend the 
meetings that you are doing your full part. You are doing 
much, but we want more—we want your complete coopera- 
tion and coordination. 

In conclusion, I wish to remind you, it is up to you, to 
build an organization that will give your association power. 
and if you do not apply yourself you certainly can not ex- 
pect to accomplish the results, by simply letting George do it. 

I believe you all realize the importance of a powerful 
organization, and I sincerely hope you will codperate with 
the incoming administration with your full force for the ac- 
complishment of this end. 

Membership Increases 250 Per Cent. 

Our membership has grown from about 80 members 
at last year’s meeting to nearly two hundred members to- 
day, and as our state is small we have not a big field to 
draw from, but if the 200 members will apply themselves, 
our association will be worth a dozen others where the mem- 
bers do not give it proper cooperation. 

We held a conference meeting with the jobbers last year, 
to explain our conditions to them, and to get them to as- 
sist us in finding a remedy to improve the present method of 
distribution of goods. To this end they have made some 
efforts to improve the method of distribution, but | believe 
there is room for still greater improvements, and if all the 
members will join hands results will be reached much sooner. 

I wish to express my thanks to the board, and every other 
member of the Association, or otherwise, who has assisted 
us in carrying on the business of the past year, and especially 
the salesmen and representatives who have done much to 
make this convention a success. 

No more convincing proof of the efficiency of the 
administration of the Louisiana Retail Hardware and 
had than the 


Implement Association can be fact 
pointed out in the foregoing address that its member- 
ship has been increased 250 per cent since the last 
Men do not join organizations of this 


They become 


Convention. 
kind merely from sentimental motives. 
affiliated with such bodies only when they have been 
convinced that the affiliation will bring them positive 
advantages. This year’s Convention of the Associa- 
tion has been unusually profitable and fertile in inspir- 
ational helps. The retail hardware merchants of 
Louisiana have been brought closer together for the 
good of the trade. Not only will their individual busi- 
nesses benefit by such coordination of ideas of aspira- 
tions but their customers also will derive good there- 
from in betterment of service. This is a big achieve- 
ment because, in the last analysis, business is the 
satisfying of human wants through intelligent service. 


soniepntasiliilibieaincey 
DEFINES USES OF TRADE ACCEPTANCE. 


A) merchant remarks that there is nothing more 
important in the extension of the trade acceptance 
careful 
Practic- 


method among a concern’s customers than 
adherence to its correct commercial usage. 
ing as he preaches in this matter, this merchant is a 
true friend of the trade acceptance movement. Er- 
rors and abuses have crept into trade acceptances ; not 
unexpectedly, of course, for the establishment of 
anything worth while always faces obstacles raised up 
by ignorance or carelessness or selfishness. David C. 
Wills, chairman of the Board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, pointed out long since that the 
trade acceptance in American business would prob- 
ably be attended by abuses that would have to be 
dealt with somewhat like weeds in the growing crop, 
but added that this obviously was no good reason for 
not adopting the trade acceptance in place of the open 
«ccount system. 

Opportunities for abuse are always prevalent when 
credit is extended or money loaned. But there are 
fewer dangers of this kind in the trade acceptance 
method than in any other method of selling on time, 
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except where title to the goods is retained or 
collateral security is required. 

The “Don'ts” of trade acceptance practice are 
tated by law, by regulation, by banking and bus: :ess 
opinion, by experience and by common sense.  \nd 
they are simple enough to be understood ani ob. 
served without difficulty. 

The chief “Don’ts” as we understand them mi. be 


summarized as follows: Don’t take or give trad: ac- 
ceptance for a past due account. Don’t renew ‘rade 
acceptances. Don't use trade acceptances as ai ex- 


cuse for granting or obtaining longer time than if 
the sale were on open account; undue inducements 
rule 
imprudent. Don’t attempt to give a trade acceptance 
when you have already agreed to purchase on other 
Don’t use trade acceptances as vehicle for 


in the form either of time or discounts are as ; 


terms. 
collecting bills. Don’t try to force the trade accept- 
ance method upon customers without proper explana- 
tion and education. 


is in trade acceptance form, investigation of the credit 


Don't assume that because paper 


standing of the parties thereto is unnecessary. 

The advantages and superiority of the trade accept- 
ance method are such that every user should be jeal- 
The only disadvantages are 
through the 
inherent. 


ous to preserve them. 
developed abusing 
method. the 


Champions of the trade acceptance will hasten its 


which are 
Defects in 


those 
method are not 
wider adoption by refusing to practice or to tolerate 
anything which is a departure from its true and in- 


tended functions. 


——__-_—_~-o— — 


SYSTEMATIZE YOUR DELIVERIES. 


There is a great deal of needless duplicating in de- 
livery trips. This is partly due to rush orders; but a 
great share of the duplication can be avoided by 
mapping out definite routes. A great deal of wasted 
time could be saved by a system of regular hours for 
local deliveries and regular days for out of town trips. 

°o- 


PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Coiimerce, 
through its Special Agents, Consular Offers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred- lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and jocations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

__ $2716.—An American firm of export commission brokers 
with a representative member in Australia, desires to be 
placed in touch with manufacturers who will grant sole sell- 


ing agencies for their products in that country. The lines 
especially desired are vacuum cleaners and household labor- 
saving devices. References. 

32718.—A hardware merchant firm in Mexico desires to 
purchase and secure an agency for all kinds of heavy and 
light hardware. Quotations should be given c. i. f. /:! Paso, 
Tex. Terms will be cash for purchases. Correspondence 
may be in English, but all advertising matter shou! be in 
Spanish. Reference. 

32724.—A merchant in South Africa desires to s:cure a 
agencv for the sale of merchandise of every descriprion and 
household article lines. Quotations should be given ¢. 0. >: 
nearest port. References. 

42645,—A general stores company in England desires t 
purchase miners’ pick handles of various lengths in hickory 
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and ash, sledge hammer, and hard-hammer shafts of the 
material in various lengths, file handles, and wire nails 
of (ifferent sizes, with oval heads. Quotations should be 
given c. 4. f. Liverpool or Bristol. Reference. 

:12646.—A firm of wholesale merchants in Mexico desires 
to purchase in large quantities medium grade of tinware, 
and a fair grade of tin enameled ware. Quotations should 
be ziven c. 1. f. El Paso, Tex. Payment, cash against docu- 
ments. References. 

32701.—A merchant in Spain desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of hardware, enameled kitchen utensils, etc. Quo- 
tations should be given c. i. f. Cadiz or Gibraltar. Terms, 
casi against documents in Spanish port, or 90 days’ credit. 
Correspondence should be in Spanish. References. 

32703.—A commercial agency firm in Mexico desires to 
secure agencies for the sale of hardware, tools, kindred 
lines, including barbed wire fencing, annealed wire, black and 
galvanized iron sheets, bolts and nuts, fittings, unfinished 
iron and steel products; scales, sprayer outfits, trace chains, 
etc. Quotations should be given f. a. s. New York or San 
Francisco. References. 

32714.—A merchant dealing in antiques and a contractor 
to the Government in Mesopotamia, desires to purchase hard- 
ware, etc. Quotations should be given c. i. f. destination. 
Payment will be 20 per cent in advance with order and bal- 
ance on receipt of documents. Correspondence should be in 
French. Reference. 

32728.—Agents and firms in France desire to be placed 
in communication with manufacturers and exporters for the 
sale of hardware. 

32730.—A company in India desires to purchase hard- 
ware. Quotations should be given c. i. f. port of India. 
Payment will be made by draft, with documents attached. 
Reference. ; 

32737.—A merchant tirm in Brazil desires to secure an 
agency on commission for the sale of hardware, agateware, 
enamel ware, etc. Quotations should be given c. i. f. Bra- 
zilian port, or f. o. b. American port. Payment by draft 120 
days. Correspondence should be in Portuguese. References. 

32741.--A company in Australia desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of hardware, and any goods which would 
find a market in Australia. Payment will be made by sight 
draft against documents. Reference. There should be for- 
warded to the company catalogues. price lists, samples, copy 
of contract to be made, and full information. 

32755.—A firm of commission agents in India desires to 
secure the exclusive representation of manufacturers and ex- 
porters for the sale of hardware, metals, paints, etc. Refer- 
ences. 

32759.—A commercial agent in Canada desires to secure 
an exclusive agency for the sale of hardware, etc., on a com- 
mission basis. He will furnish bank references. 

32762.—A company in India desires to secure agencies for 
the sale of cutlery, hardware, brass sheets, building hardware, 
carpenters’ tools, copper sheets, nails, etc. Quotations should 
be given c. i. f. Karachi or Bombay inclusive of commission. 
Payment will be made against 30 days’ sight draft, commis- 
sion to be paid quarterly after payment of drafts. Reference 

32768.—A firm of merchants in South Africa desires to 
secure an agency from manufacturers for the sale of hard- 
ware and tools petroleum products, etc. References. 

32770.—A firm of merchants in India desires to purchase 
oils, paints, hardware sundries and sanitary requisites and 
fittings. Quotations should be given c. i. f. India port. Pay- 
ment, cash against documents for the first order, terms to he 
arranged later. References. 
nsiinceiiiaii — 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


sam 








Metal Branch National Hardware Association of the 
\nited States, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, May 21 and 
22. 1920. W. H. Donlevy, Chairman Metal Committee, 1012- 
1014 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply 
Peoria, Illinois, June &, 1920. John H. Hussie, 
2407 Cuming Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

_ National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Reoria, 
illinois, June 8, 9 and 10, 1920. Edwin L. Seabrook. Secretary. 
261 South Fourth Street. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

National Retail Hardware Association, Lafayette Hotel. 
Buffalo, New York, June 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1920. Herbert P. 
Sheets, Secretary, Argos, Indiana. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 
Agricultural College, Mississippi, July 13, 14 and 15, 1920. 
> R. Gross, Secretary-Treasurer, Agricultural College, Mis- 
issippi. 

Ohio State Sheet Contractors’ Association, Toledo. Ohio 
uly 20, 21, and 22, 1920. W. J. Kaiser. Secretary. Columbus 

9 


Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 


Association, 
Secretary, 


Louisville, Kentucky, January 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone. Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. Milwaukee 


Wisconsin, February 2. 3 and 4, 1921. P. J. Jacobs. Secre- 


tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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Sherman, 
Leon D. 


Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois, February 15, 16 and 17, 1921. 
Nish, Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

— e- — 


° RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Indiana. 
Linton W. Sand has sold his interest in the Corbet Rohe 
Hardware Company at Greensburg to Harry L. Gaines. 
lowa. 
Koehler and Hansen have sold their hardware business 
at Odebolt to Walter Coye and Russell Krusenstzerna. 


Kansas. 
\lvin Lund has sold his general hardware store at Mingo 
to I. EK. Cox. 
Michigan. 


The Denham Hardware Company will establish a lumber 
yard at Coopersville in connection with its business. 
Minnesota. 
G. A. Miller and B. Anderson have opened a furniture 
and hardware store at Atkins. 
White Brothers have sold their hardware store at Brain- 
erd to J. H. Alderman, A. J. Maghan, and H.C. Mills. 
Walter Young and Reuben Franta have purchased a 
hardware store at Deer Creek. 
Roy Winsor has bought an 
ware Company at Isle. 
K. Dodge has sold his hardware and implement business 
at Marietta to E. Quist. 
Deitschman Brothers and Tolefson have purchased the 
Bengston and Sons hardware business at Westbrook 
Montana. 


Isle Hard 


interest in the 


Stennes McConnor Company, specializing in furniture and 
hardware, has been incorporated at Wolf Point by O. F. 
Stennes, A. C. Stennes and C. FE. MeConnor 

Missouri. 

Dunn and Lewis have bought the implement business of 
George Woolbridge and will conduct a hardware and im 
plement business at Lewistown. 

Nebraska. 

lteme and Son have sold their hardware 
Olson Hardware Company at Hooper. 

Tom W. Johnson has purchased the hardware 
of Albert Degner at Norfolk. 

Madison Sage has sold his hardware store at 
J. H. Jones. 

W. EK. Gillilan and R. J. 
kins hardware store at Hardy. 

M. C. Rodgers has sold his hardware business to A. T 
Woods at North Platte. 

. W. Jennings has been succeeded in his hardware busi: 
ness at Wauneta by Fred Grimm and Company 

North Dakota. 
hardwart 


business to the 
business 
Ruskin to 


Gillilan have bought the Wat- 


\. FF. Wald has sold his store at New Eng 
land to the Mitchell Company. 
Ohio. 

W. C. Rader is moving his hardware and implement store 
from. Hoytville to Bloomdale 

The Cincinnati Furnace and 
Cincinnati has been incorporated 
Incorporators are: M., Bloch, S. L. 
Breene, and I. Schellenbach. 

In the office of the Hibbs Hardware Company 
hardware merchants of Portsmouth and vicinity organized 
the Portsmouth Hardware Club. J. 2. Carson of Dayton, 
secretary of the Ohio State Hardware Association, was pres- 
ent and addressed the meeting. 

Oklahoma. 

Community Hardware Company 

at Mooreland with a capital of $12,000 


Stove Repair Company of 
with a capital of $10,000, 
inn, J. Lapinsky, F. S 


seven 


has been incorporated 
Incorporators are 


W. H. Henderson, Edward EF. Ramey, C. A. Miles 

Roland and Peter have opened a hardware business at 
I*rederick. 

Tipton Hardware Company has been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000 at Tipton 

Minteer Brown Hardware Company has been incor 
porated with a capital of $15,000 at Walter Incorporators 
are: J. S. Minteer, EK. R. Minteer, and H. D. Brown 

Texas. 
Frantz Pichard Hardware Company has changed its 


name to Frantz Hardware Company and increased its capital 
at Weatherford from $15,000 to $40,000 
Wisconsin. 
Lee Radtke Hardware Company 
at Baraboo with a capital of $25,/). 


has been incorporated 


J. Weishapple and Company have sold their hardware 
business to J. .C. Newell at Durand. 

George Mahal has opened a liardware store at Sheldon. 

rank Clough has purchased a hardware store at North 
fond du I ac. 

I '. Wavek will erect a ne hardware and impler ent 
store et Peshtigo. 


























ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND | 
eleeaiece 














The warm air heater installer can and does make 
Most will be known 
concerning that 


use of newspaper advertising. 
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FURNACES 


We install the Wise, Home 
Comfort, Radiant Home. 
They give satisfaction. Ask 
any map who'has one. 


heating 

which 
the 
licity. 


system 
receives 
widest pub- 
Manu fac- 
turers of warm 
air heaters do a 
great deal in the 
way of familiar- 
izing the general 
public with their 


aN ‘ yroducts. There- 

Bring in your plan for omti- fe when the 
mate or call by phone and we warm air heater 

| will see you. dealer advertises 
( the fact that he 


hand'es a certain 
line of goods, he 


E. H. War 
& Co. 


Cffice and Showreem 
108 & Geend Avenue 
Cits, 2837 


is taking advan- 
tage of the im- 
mense amount of 
work done by the 
manufacturers. 
The adve rtise- 
ment of KE. H. 
Ward 


pany, Lansing, 


and Com- 





Michigan, repro- 
herewith 








duced 
from The State Journal, amply illustrates this kind of 
copy. by naming the heaters he installs, the advertiser 
is availing himself of the reader’s knowledge of those 
warm air heaters. Being widely advertised it is log- 
ical to assume that the average reader has had brought 
to his attention before the merits of these products. 
In form this advertisement is neatly proportioned. 
The wording is good. 
i a. 

More and more price is becoming a dominant factor 
in the presentation of goods in advertisements. It is 
the consensus that the stating of price with the article 
mentioned is the best practice and the one most likely 
to be productive of results. Ilence the persuasiveness 
of the advertisement of Aurbach’s Tool Stove, 2116 
Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio, which is reproduced 
herewith from the Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio 
Each item is described and priced. A decisive opin- 
ion can be formed by the reader whether it would be 
to his interest to purchase any of the articles men- 
tioned in this copy. There is no chance for hesitancy 
after he has read the advertisement. The clear ex- 
pression of price and quality of the article does away 
with the possibility of any vague impression. There- 
force, force is given to this advertisement. An in- 








dividual detail of arrangement can be noted in the 
production shown herewith. The description of 
apron appearing on the illustration itself serves two 


purposes—it saves space and gives more than usval 








2-in, to 6-in 
Screw driver 
Good 


19c 


TOOL Tippy Steel 








Thin Double End Wrenches 
=H or bt A i ae 59c 


7-16 to 1 inch, in 
Regular $1 


Special 


59c 


ha Expansive Bits 
Large size, cuts from % $] 69 


to 3 inches 


Smal) size, cuts from % $] 19 
7 


to 1% inches 


Oval Slide Vises 
2%-inch Steel 








59c 


carton. 
value. 








* khaki. Length 46). 
¢: inches. Extra ia * 
if 


vial, 





Jaws, 


very convénient for 
home, garage or me 
chanic, 
$1.98 
2116 } ) ar 
Ontario-st A 
Opposite J. 





RELIABLE TOOLS 


Richman Free. 











force to the subject matter itself. Then the -price of 

this article appears three times, once on the illustra- 

tion and twice above it. Though several varied items 

are advertised, no crowding is evident. In short, this 
is an example of effective copy. 
.-2 6 

As the old saying has it: “half a loaf is better than 


no bread,’ and so in business even an advertisement 


STOVE 
REPAIRING 


All Makes Repaired. 
Competent Workmen. 


so small as the 
one herewith re- 
printed from the 
Utica Observer, 
Utica, New York. 
is better than no 
advertisement at 
all. It is more 
than merely an illustrated business card. It 
people where to get stove repairing. It informs them 
that all makes are repaired. Best of all, it assures 
them of competent workmanship. The 
H. D. Morehouse, Utica, New York, deserves a word 
of praise for making the most out of the small space 
which he uses. Indeed, it would be hard to improve 


upon the text and illustration in the circumstances. 
* a * 


{' Py 

ot 

—= kK. D. Morehouse 
316 Columbia S*. 














tells 


advertiser, 


The man who claims or complains that there is no 
chance to get ahead, that competition is too strong, 
must’be put to it for explanations of the growt! of 
some of his fellow merchants. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








eeeniniaiall 


DISCOVERY OF CHEMIST PROMISES A BIG 
SAVING IN FUEL. 


Costs of heat and power are likely to be much re- 
duced by the use of the new colloidal fuel described 
at the recent spring meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, in St. Louis, Missouri. A combination of 
inely divided coal dust and of waste from stills, 
which is held together in emulsion from the soap 
like substances, this fuel will undoubtedly have an 
important effect upon industry. 

In view of the many inquiries made from all parts 
of the country, the author, Jerome Alexander, of New 
York, gives due credit to all concerned in the devel- 
opment of this latest application of colloidal chem- 
that branch of science which relates to sub- 
stances in a state of fine suspension, such as may be 


ist ry 


found in emulsions and gelatins. 


“What promises to be one of the most far-reaching 
advances made under the stress of the recent war,” 
writes Mr. Alexander, “when necessity literally was 
the mother of invention, is the discovery that by 
means of a suitable fixation, or peptizing agent, and 
suitable treatment, very large percentages of cheap 
tars and finely powdered coal waste may be dispersed 
in fuel oil with a sufficient degree of permanence to 
enable the mixture to be stored, piped, atomized and 
burned practically like fuel oil itself. 

“Since it will at one stroke relieve the drain on the 
earth's rapidly diminishing stores of petroleum, as 
well as lead to the efficient utilization of all kinds of 
coal waste, such as culm, screenings and dust, in- 
ferior fuels such as peat and lignite and even cel- 
lulose waste, such as slabs and sawdust, this new com- 
posite fuel may be hailed as a powerful factor in the 
conservation of our natural resources and as a last- 
ing benefit to mankind. 

“Realizing the vital importance of the Allies’ oi! 
supply in the conduct of naval, military and manu- 
facturing operations, the German submarines bent 
every effort to destroy tankers. Marshall Foch is 
said to have cabled America: ‘If you don’t keep up 
your petroleum service, we shall lose the war.’ While 
the Allies’ navies were dealing with this peril in a 
most fashion, W. of New 
York, head of the engineering committee of the Sub- 


decisive Lindon Bates, 


marine Defense Association, with the assistance in 


laboratory matters which Dr. S. E. 
chemists courteously opened to him, developed a col- 


Shepperd and other 


loidal fuel which, by practically doubling the useful- 
ress of every oil cargo, would of itself have mate- 
rially assisted the defeat of the efforts of the Hun. 
“Coal or other combustible solid,” says Dr. Alex- 
ander in explanation, “is prepared for dispersion by 
being pulverized so that about 95 per 
through a sieve which has too meshes to the square 


cent 


passes 


inch. This means, of course, that by far the greatest 
weight is in particles hundreds and hundreds of times 
larger than colloidal dimensions.” 

Dr. Alexander also described how this new devel- 
opment in chemistry was employed by war vessels in 
creating colloidal clouds for smoke screens to outwit 
submarines. 

END 


IS BUILT OF STRONG MATERIALS. 


Throughout the Beaver One-Pipe Warm Air Heat- 
er, depicted herewith, is sturdily constructed, say the 
manufacturers, the Danville Stove and Manufacturing 
Company, Dan- 
ville, Pennsylva- 
The 


()ne - Pipe 


Beaver 
Warm 


\ir Heater ts said 


nia, 


to be satisfactory 
to users and profit 
able to dealers. 
Many new features 
are embodied in 
this warm air heat 

er, according to the 
producers, which 
the 


years of 


are result of 
experi 
ence and prolonged 
that 
the 


manufacture of 


study of all 


enters into 


perfect warm air 
heaters. The solid 
cast front 1s neat 


appearing and is 
massive in con 
struction. As can 


be noted from the 





illustration, its con 


struction suggests 


Beaver One-Pipe Warm Ajir Heater, 
Made by the Danville Stove and -ability and 
Manufacturing Company, Dan. furabdilitty a 
ville, Pennsylvania. streneth. \ deep 


ash pit to prevent clogging of ashes, and a large water 
pan to provide sufficient humidity, are attributes of the 
Reaver One-Pipe Warm Air Heater. A convenient 
clean-out saves much labor. 

The manufacturers state that they provide an extra 


air space in the casing used for cold air returs This 
space is enlarged to insure a large volume of warm 
air rather than a small current of overheated air. It 


is the belief of the makers that this arrangement adds 
] hesides giving it 


to the life of the warm air heater, 


greater utility. The grates installed are of the trian 
on , a 1 

gular bar type. These are an advantage ovet he old 

type of grate bars. They permit the use of grade 
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of fuel! Any bar can be removed without disturbing 
the other bars or without interfering with the fire. 
Detailed information will be sent upon request to the 
Danville Stove and Manufacturing Company, Dan- 
vilie, Pennsylvania. 

oo 


FORMS MERGER OF THREE COMPANIES. 


With a view to greater economies of production 
and more efficient service in distribution, a merger 
has been formed of the Columbian Hardware Com- 
pany, the Taylor and boggis Foundry Company, and 
the Republic Structural Iron Works Company, all of 
The new corporation is to be known 
as the Iron and Steel Manufacturing 
Company, with a capital stock of $3,000,000. The 
combined business of the three constituent companies 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Consolidated 


amounts to $8,000,000 per year. Consequently, the 


capitalization is conservative and represents only 
actual values. 
e- 


TESTS ITS RELATIVE STRENGTH. 


The only way to determine the relative strength of 
any article is to test it. Herewith is shown an unmis- 
takable test of strength of a Walworth Double Grat- 
ing made by the Walworth Run Foundry Company. 
Two thousand pounds of pig iron placed directly in 
the center of this grating and not a perceivable hitch 
Of 


single 


in the entire product. course, no man 





Walworth Double Grating, 
Foundry Company, 


Made by The Walworth Run 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


weighs 2,000 pounds. But the continual trudging of 
people across a grating placed about in the center of 
the floor year after year amounts to much more than 
a ton of pressure. In order to insure long life to the 
grating the precaution of giving it additional strength 
is necessary. Besides being able merely to withstand 
heavy burdens, the Walworth Double Grating per- 
forms its work of supplying cold air to the pipeless 
warm air heater on which it is installed and distribut- 
ing warm air into the house, in a manner which aids 
the functioning of the pipeless warm air heater. It 
is properly proportioned for the admittance of an ade- 
quate supply of cold air, and the proper effusion of 


warm air. 
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The Walworth Run Foundry Company manu 
ture a complete variety of Duplex gratings. These 
products are made in seven standard sizes from 22.24 
tO 45X45. 
line in stock and can promptly supply the need. of 
installers in all parts of the country. Walworth 
Double Gratings come in plain lattice design. When 
installed they look neat. Write to the Walworth Run 
l‘oundry Company, West Twenty-seventh Street, and 
the New York Central and St. Louis Railroad, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


At all times this company has a com; 'cte 


oor 


HEATS MAXIMUM NUMBER OF ROOMS. 


The Ath-A-Nor Pipeless Warm Air Heater, i!!us- 
trated herewith, manufactured by The May-Fiebeger 
lurnace Company, Newark, Ohio, is built to heat as 

< many rooms as is 























=n ~~ : te 
possible with a 
pipeless warm air 
P 2 heater. According 
A at) ¢ to the manufac- 
- turers, the Ath- 
A-Nor Pipeless 
Warm Air [leat- 
® er iS SO construct- 
ed that the loss of 
heat in the base- 
ment is practical- 
ee y. ly nil. All the heat 
ae is directed where 
ie it is necessary in 

“ eld oP ant ° é 
order to. insure 
Ath-A-Nor Pipeless Warm Air Heater. comfort In a 

Made by The May-Fiebeger Furnace ‘ 

Company, Newark, Ohio. house with a 


small basement the Ath-A~Nor Pipeless Warm Air 
Heater is particularly adapted. Its low construction 
makes it possible to install this pipeless warm air 
heater in places where others could not even stand 
upright. However, the shortness of size does not de- 
tract from its efficiency as a pipeless warm air heater. 
Before manufacturing a single Ath-A-Nor  Pipeless 
Warm Air Heater, the May-Fiebeger Company made 
extensive tests with relation to the natural principles 
entering into the functioning of pipeless warm air 
heaters. The result has been, declares this company, 
the production of a pipeless warm air heater which 
is well-proportioned and in which is contained the 
proper grade of metals. The fire pot in the Ath-A- 
Nor Pipeless Warm Air Heater is extremely heavy. 
Overheating, it is said, will in no way impair its 
functioning. Nor will an occasional overloading—a 
vice unintentionally practiced by operators of warm 
air heaters in extremely cold weather—break it down. 
Dealers who wish to obtain complete information rel- 
ative to an agency for this type of pipeless warm aif 
heater should write to The May-Fiebeger Company. 
Newark, Ohio, or to any of the following distribu- 
tors of the Ath-A-Nor Pipeless Warm Air Heater: 
The Kelley-How-Thomson Company, Duluth, Min- 
nesota; Excelsior Heatings Supply Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


iastaeiaiilalans 
A mule makes no headway while he is kicking: 
Moral: Pull, don’t kick. 


neither does a man. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








APPOINTS COMMITTEES FOR OUTING. 


\t the meeting of the Battle Creek Sheet Metal 
Association held May 6, 1920, in Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, the following committees were appointed to take 
care of the Fifth Annual Outing of the Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association to be held July 
16 aud 17, 1920, in Battle Creek, Michigan. The gen- 
eral chairman of the committees is William Lusk: 
Rece ption- 

George Lowder and wife. 

John Darlington and wife. 

(juy Fitzgerald and wife. 

Fred Ruele and wife. 

Entcrtainment 

C. Jensen and wife. 
. E. Ederle and wife. 

]. Shouldice and wife. 

I’. Walters and wife. 
Hotel Reservations— 

l.ee Parrish. 

C. H. Ederle. 

LL. Shouldice. 

Banguet— 

William [Lusk and wife. . 
Finance— 

M. L.. Jones. 

John Darlington. 

A program is in course of arrangement which will 
make the outing one long to be remembered in the 
annals of the sheet metal trade. There will be no 
dull moments during the two days’ picnic. The Battle 
Creek Local is famed for its hospitality and a num- 
Ler of delightful surprises are in store for the sheet 
metal contractors who attend the outing. 


eo — 


MILWAUKEE SHEET METAL MEN HOLD 
WELL ATTENDED MEETING. 


The present labor and material conditions formed 
the chief topics of discussion at the monthly meeting 
of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
Milwaukee, which was held May 6, 1920, in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. The question of contributing to a 
local business firm to help fight the picketing law in 
the Supreme Court was brought up. After due de- 
liberation it was moved and seconded and unani- 
mously approved that the Treasurer send a check of 
twenty-five dollars to the firm to help defray legal 
expenses. 

Paul 1. Biersach, President Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Wisconsin, reported to 
the meeting the passing away of Daniel Stern, Pub- 
lisher and Proprietor of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp. Mr. Biersach was delegated by 
the meeting to express its grief at the demise of so 
true and helpful a friend. 


lt was moved, seconded and passed that the Chair- 
man appoint a committee to compile data for the new 
sheet metal catalogue and forward same to the Cata- 
logue Committee of the National Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of the United States. 

The following delegates were elected to represent 
the local at the Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States which is to be held in Peoria, Illinois, June &, 
Bartel, 


yg, and 10, 1920: John Bogenberger, Henry 


and John Millen; alternates: Wm. Gallum, Adolph 
Schuman and C. A. Hoffmann. 
The Treasurer's report was submitted and dis- 


closed a satisfactory condition of the finances of the 
local. One new member was elected in the .Associa- 
tion. 


- ene - 


ADVOCATES ZINC FOR ROOFING. 


(,00d opportunity for the introduction of zine for 
roofing has been afforded by the inability of the mills 
to turn out steel roofing plates or corrugated sheets, 
such as are quite generally used for roofing purposes, 
declares the Bulletin of the American Zinc Institute. 
Last fall in 
covered with zinc, some by the standing seam method, 


Indiana there were four different roofs 


some by the batten method as used on the other side 


of the ocean, and some of the corrugated and \ 
crimped type. All of 
chanics outside of the metal roofing field and yet the 


the been very 


these roofs were laid by me- 


satisfaction derived from service has 
yreat except in one instance, and here it is quite prob- 
able that inexperience in making proper provision for 
expansion and contraction and lack of ability as work 
the the his 


however, is a suggestion that the sooner the metal 


men is cause of trouble. Experience, 


roofers of the country commence to realize that zine 
is a material midway between the normal price of a 
tin roof or a corrugated steel roof, and of a sheet 
copper roof, and take up the sale and use of the ma 


terial for roofing purposes, the sooner there will be 


their wa Some 


(nited Stat Or 


profitable line of business coming 
time ago the zine industries of the 
the 


ganized and one of determinations of the new 


organization. is to secure a better market for zine in 
the United States than had heretofore been enjoyed. 
It is a matter of common knowledge to many foreign 
born American working men that zinc gives excellent 
satisfaction when used for a roof covering. It ts 
clear that the metal roofer and the manufacturers of 
tin plate and metal roof coverings in the future will 
have a new competitor in the field 
— -“e- 

It is very rarely indeed that luck plays any part in 

success. Hard work generally accounts for 95 per 


cent of success. 
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PATTERNS FOR CHURCH CROSS. 





sy O. W. Korie. 
Church architecture offers many interesting prob- 
lems for development. This is not all, there is an 
art connected with it that is seldom equaled on any 
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other buildings. In fact churches, temples, etc., are 
public monuments and in them is expressed the spirit 
of the time of the nation. This great view point is 
not always so regatded, because numerous shops and 
workmen seem to enjoy taking advantage of these 
public offices. Too often the work is poorly done 
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Patterns for Church Cross. 
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in the ‘first place, and succeeding repairs soon point 
in the wrong direction. 

(Jur sketch shows a cross base sphere. In 
A part elevation of 


this 
case we develop the cross. 
cross is necessary and for this we draw the section 
"A", treating the quarter rounds with equal spaces. 
These points we carry up into the miter lines of 
arm. This enables laying out the cross arm 
oi pattern, by stepping the girth off as on line a-b 
The pattern can either be pro- 


cross 


from section “A,” 
jected, or set off with dividers. 
dividers using line a-b of cross arms as center. When 
“ft” of 


This can also 


In this case we use 
the miter lines are drawn the dotted members 
stem at cross arms must be cut out. 
be done by picking lines with dividers and _ setting 
which space is cut out 


them off in is Sg 


to enable the cross arm slipping over this member. 


pattern 


(ther parts of the cross are layed out in a simple 
l‘or instance patterns “D”’, “C,” “G” are re- 
The surface 


Way. 
productions from the clover leaf ends. 
covering pattern as “H,” “I” and “E” are just straight 
work. 

However the cone in quarter round requires a little 
lor this we draw the section- 


ditferent treatment. 


al end view with the cone section in place.. Draw a 
Ime through points to average this up to intersect the 
This is shown as M-X’ 


of which m-n is the girth for cone. Set dividers to this 


center line projected from X. 


raius and X” as center strike arcs. Measure off the 
girth from front view allow that straight portion, 


and the pattern “F” for cone is finished. The stem 


should be securely soldered. Many workmen make 


such points as at “X,” but this is not satisfactory. 


The one at “Y” is better. At “Z” we show how the 
stem of cross is jointed to the sphere standard. Of- 
ten these crosses with bases are from 11 to 16 feet 
high, and must therefore be made in about three 


shows how this is done, there- 


The detail “Z”’ 


by enabling section by section being put up separately. 


parts. 


eo; 


MAKES ADJUSTABLE ROOF FLANGE. 


In these days of high wages, the time spent upon 
a particular job is often the most expensive clement 
in its contractor, 


It behooves the sheet metal 


therefore, to take advantage 


cost. 


of every device whose use 


will aid in cutting down the 


- 
Oo 
z 
v 
wv 
m 


amount of time required for 
a given piece of work. [from 
the point of view of time- 
saving advantages, the [less- 
ler Adjustable Roof lange 
shown in the accompanying 
illustration is 
worthy of careful investiga- 
tion. The fact that it is ad- 
justable and that it is made 





certainly 


Hessier Adjustable Roof 
Flange, Made by H. E. 
Hessler Company, 
Syracuse, New York. 


in all sizes from 1!4 inch to and including 6 inch, 
galvanized or copper, is sufficient indication of its 
adaptability to the requirements of all sizes of vent 


pipes. The Number 1 Hessler Roof Range, depicted 
herewith, flashes from 14 to %4 inch pitch. All the 


sizes are made in two numbers, namely, Number 1 
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and Number 2. All sizes will flash extra heavy roof 


pipe. The Number 2 flashes from flat to '4 pitch. 
further particulars relating to this Adjustable Roof 
lange can be secured by addressing H. E. Hessler 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 


“ee 


PATENTED PUMP IS PROOF AGAINST 
LEAKS AT EVERY POINT. 


Especially in these days of inferior oil tuel, it 1s 
highly important that torches, furnaces, and braziers 
be equipped with pumps which 






















are proof against leakage and 
which do not easily get out of 
order through the use of such 
It is to meet the 
for 


mechanism 


inferior fuel. 


growing demand such a 
thoroughly 
that the Otto Bernz Company, 


Newark, New Jersey, has de 


reliable 


vised the patented “Never Leak” 
pump which is now being used 


on all its “Always Reliable” 
pump torches, furnaces, and 
braziers. This patented pump 


is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. .\t the top and bot- 


tom of the illustration cross 
sectional views are given in ot 
der that the mechanism may be 


The 


pump is so constructed that the 





more graphically shown. 


plunger can be screwed down 


and out of the way. This pre 


vents it from becoming bent or 


broken. The needle at the bot 





Patented ‘‘Never Leak’’ Pump Used on “‘Always Reliable’’ Pump 
Torches, Furnaces and Braziers, Manufactured by the 
Otto Bernz Company, Newark, New Jersey 
tom of the plunger—plainly seen at the lower end of 


the cvlinder where its point enters the upright groove 


shown in the cross-section acts as a doulple check 


If the internal check pictured at the extreme lower 
left of the sectional view in the accompanying illus 
tration, should get out of order through the use of 
dirty fuel or otherwise, the torch, furnace braziet 


can still be used by screwing down the plunger of thy 


pump. 

It will be noted from the illustration that op of 
the cylinder is flared, thus enabling the user to msert 
the plunger without injury to the ashes luch 
care has been bestowed and continues to be given by 
(to Bernz Company to its entire line of “Always 
Reliable” products. The patented “Never leak” 
pump is an addition to the strongly constructed line 


of commodities which is sure to meet with universal 


. 1 1 
Sheet metal workers and 


favor among mechanics. 


contractors well as mechanics who have use tor 


as 
such a mechanism will find it greatly to their benefit 


wark, 


to communicate with Otto Bernz Company, Ne 
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New Jersey, with reference to the Patented “Never 
Leak” pump and the “Always Reliable” torches, fur- 
naces and braziers, manufactured by this company. 


eer 


ELECTS OFFICERS FOR COMING TERM. 


At the recent meeting of the Sheet Metal and Slag 
Roofing Contractors’ Association of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, the following were elected as officers for the en- 
suing term: 

President: WiLLiam Ff. Ze_ier; 

Vice-president : CLARENCE PHILLIPr ; 

Secretary: J. Ek. LAMorre; 

Treasurer: Josepu I. WATKINS. 

As delegates to the Annual Convention of the Na- 


tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors in 
Peoria, Illinois, June 8, g, and to, 1920, three mem- 
bers were elected, namely, Albert Danzer, [mil 
Gunther, and W. E. Sexton. 

ee ne ee ae 


STORMY WEATHER DOES NOT 
INTERFERE WITH THE INTENSE 
FLAME SUPPLIED BY TORCH. 

Intense heat at a minimum of cost is what a me- 
chanic wants from any torch. Not all torches made 
meet this requirement, however. Be- 
sides being able to furnish an intensely 
hot the Number 32 Detroit 
Torch, manufactured by the Clayton 
Lambert Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, illustrated 
herewith, can be used in the stormiest 


flame, 


and 





weather. <A strong blast heat is gen- 
erated by a powerful burner and the 


Number 32 
Detroit Torch, 
Made by the 
Clayton and 
Lambert Manu- 
facturing Com- 


resulting blue flame can not be extin- 
guished by a vigorous gust of wind. 


pany, Detroit, 


Michigan. IXkvery desired adjustment can be 


quickly made. <A surprisingly small amount of gaso- 
lene is required compared with the results obtained in 
heat ethciency. This torch is said to create a good 
impression upon the prospective purchaser the minute 
it is handled. It is strong and well built. Its hand- 
some finish gives it a neat appearance. On top of 
the burner is a hook and support for holding soldering 
coppers. Number 32 Detroit Torch is made of a high 
quality brass. Besides the torch shown in the illus- 
tration herewith, the Clayton and Lambert Manufac- 
turing Company makes a varied line of torches and 
In each article made by this company is 
embodied materials and workmanship of high grade. 


fire pots. 


-\ catalogue which describes its entire line can be ob- 
tained by writing direct to the Clayton and Lambert 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


°“@e 


PREDOMINATES OVER CHEAPNESS. 





Put your personality or the personality of your 
establishment into your advertisements. A direct con- 
nection between the advertisement and the store is 
Cheapness and quality are not enough. 
You want to gain and keep customers. Competitors 
may advertise certain articles a margin cheaper than 
you, but the satisfaction of some personal trait of 
your establishment may predominate. Boost it. 


admissible. 
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SHOWS OLD-TIME TINSMITH’S WOF <. 


Of interest to mechanics of the present gener. tion 
as well as to tinsmiths of the days of hand pr 


luc- 
tion are th: ac- 
compan yin jl- 
lustrations sow- 


ing the kin: of 


work done ii) the 

3 Fr early sevcnties 
“So of the past cen- 

5 yn tury. The draw- 


ings are contrib- 
uted by John C. 
Neuman, vice- 
president of the 
Illinois Sheet 
Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association. 
He “In 


says: 


those days we 
made tin lanterns 


without any glass 
: in t he m—noth- 





ing but tin with 





holes punched 





and cut with a 
lantern chisel. He 
that 
few tinners know 
this 
is called by that 
name, although 
no shop is fully 


states very 


why chisel 


equipped without 
such a tool. 
“We used to 
kinds of 
through 


cut all 
designs 
the sides and top 
of the tin lantern 
to allow the light 

















of the candle 

! stuck inside to 

ws shine through 

the holes and 

CANDLE HOLDER cied its fecbh 
rays.” 

The candle 

holder depicted 


in the illustration 
was made to 
hang on the walls 
of public halls 
and churches and 
the audiences, 
Mr. Net- 
man, had to sit 
close to them im 
order io. get 
enough _ light 
whereby t» read. 

One of the 


‘ » i J 
relics of the old days is the hand made candle moul 


Says 
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whic was fashioned to make from two to twelve 
candies each. Although the vast improvement made 
possi ile by the invention and adoption of machinery 
has :reatly widened the scope of sheet metal work- 
ing, evertheless, training in hand production is still 
a vilal advantage to the present day mechanic. It 
enal'es him to meet emergencies as they arise on the 
job ond fits him for more intelligent workmanship 
even in these days of machines. 


~~ 
-oe-o 


FURNACE CONFORMS WITH NEEDS OF 
SHEET METAL WORKERS. 





very detail of construction in the Number 15 
“Torrid” Round Furnace, manufactured by the George 
W. Diener Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, Hlustrated herewith, is made to meet the require- 
This furnace is 
equipped with a cast horseshoe burner. The burner 


ments of the sheet metal worker. 


produces a flame from 
side toward the 
A bright blue 


each 

center. 
flame which can be per- 
fectly controlled is pro- 
The 
(not 


jected at all times. 
drawn 
Number 11 


tank 1s 
pieced) of 
gage steel, and is tinned, 
thus adding to its last- 


ing qualities. Being cir- 





cular in shape, the Num- 


ber 15 “Torrid” Round gree 
- Number 15 “Torrid’’ Round Fur- 


nace, Made by the George W. 
Diener Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIlinois. 


Furnace will not upset 
on roof-work or when 
used in other positions where the surfaces are not en- 
Thus is illustrated its adaptability for 


Though two or three pounds of 


tirely even, 
sheet metal work. 
pressure is all that is required for producing results 
from an ordinary furnace the one shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, is tested under, thirty pounds 
of air pressure. Coal oil can be used as fuel No. 2 
in this furnace. According to the manufacturers, the 


Number 15 “Torrid” Round Furnace has repeatedly 


proved its worth in windy and stormy weather. It 
is saul to overcome many difficulties experienced in 
Besides, its operation is economical, 
declare the manufacturers. More detailed informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing to the George W. 


sheet metal work. 


Diener Manufacturing Company, 400-416 Monticello 


\venue, Chicago, Illinois, 





IS LIKE THROWING ANCHOR AWAY. 


Cutting down advertising when business is poor is 
like throwing the anchor away from a ship because 
the sea is rough. That is when you need it most. It 
is when business is poor that you need publicity more 
than ever. Nor when business is at a high stage is it 
time to drop advertising. Advertising is one of the 
integral parts of business. 


— 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


: Elecrical Supplies. 
From Charles G. Fitschen, Middletown, Illinois. 
Please tell me where I can buy electrical supplies. 
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Ans.—lIllinois Fixture and Electric Supply Com- 
pany, 54 West Lake Street ; Incandescent Supply Com- 
pany, 64 West Lake Street; Western Electric Supply 
Company ; all of Chicago, Illinois. 

Electric Washing Machines. 
From Charles G. Fitschen, Middletown, Illinois. 

Kindly advise who manufactures electric washing 
machines. 

Ans.—Automatic Electric Washer Company, New- 
ton, lowa; Altorfer 
nois ; Crystal Washing Machine Company, 1115 Gra- 
tiot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan; Federal Sign System 
640 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois; White Lily 
Manufacturing Company, Davenport, lowa. 

Pipe Cutting and Threading Machines. 
rom Joseph Werndl, Coffeyville, Kansas. 
! would like to know who manufactures pipe cut 


srothers Company, Peoria, Illi- 


ting and threading machines. 
\ns. 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; 


Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, 2558 West 16th 
Oster Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2057 Kast 61st Place, Cleveland, Ohio; Green- 
field Tap and Die Corporation, Greenfield, Massachu 


setts. 
Nickeloid Zinc. 
from L. A. Brand, care of Riverside Tin Shop, Sioux City, 
lowa. 


Where can | obtain a sheet of nickeloid zine size 
24 inches by 9 feet? 
\ns.-—American Nickeloid Company, Peru, Illinois ; 
National Sheet Metals Works, Peru, Illinois 
Advertising Lithographs. 
rom A. EK. MeClaflin, Bicknell, Indiana 
Can you inform me where | can purchase comic 
lithographs for use in window advertising ? 
Ans. Litho 301 Kast 


Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 


Illinois Company, (Ohio 
Edwards and Deutsch Lith 
ographing Company, 2320 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Power Lawn Mower. 
From Young Hardware Company, Bellevue, lowa 

We would like to know where we can buy a powet 
lawn mower. 

\ns.—Coldwell Lawn Motor Company, Newburgh, 
New York; Ideal 
Lansing, Michigan; Philadelphia Lawn Mower Com 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsy!] 


Power Lawn Mower Company 


pany, 31018 Chestnut 
vania. 
Coal Oi; Heaters for Tailor trons. 


From J. H. Bedford, Bridgeport, [linois. 

Can you give me the name of a manufacturer of 
coal oil heaters for tailor irons ’ 
Cleveland, 


Ans.—Fanner Manufacturing Company, 
Ohio; Odin Stove Manufacturing Company, [-rie, 


Pennsylvania; Reliable Stove Company, Division 
American Stove Company, 1787 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. D. Sager, 330 East North Water 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Revolving Ventilator. 
From Tessier Sheet Metal Works, 116 Third A 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 


Will you please give us the name of a manutacturet 


least soth Street, 


enue, last 


of a revolving ventilator ¢ 


Ans.—Berger Brothers Company,’224 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; National Skylight and 
Ventilator Company, Rochester, New York ; New Eng 


land Ventilating and Heating Company, 926 Manton 


Avenue. Providence, Rhode Island; Uno Ventilator 


Company, Cliftondale, Massachusetts 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 











IMPROVEMENT IS GOING ON IN THE 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF FINISHED STEEL. 

A decided improvement in traffic conditions and 
furnace and mill operations in the iren and steel pro- 
ducing centers was effected during the week just 
past and the industry in general is showing up better 
than it has since the strike was called. The greatest 
amount of improvement was accomplished in and 
around this district which is operating its steel mills 
at nearly full capacity and its pig iron mills at between 
So and 85 per cent, making for an average operation 

throughout the Pittsburgh region of 90 per cent. 

The Youngstown and Chicago districts, while show- 
ing some improvement, have not made the headway 
that has been shown in the Pittsburgh region. Steel 
operations in and around Youngstown are down a 
half and those in the Chicago region are still 25 per 
cent inoperative. Buffalo and Lorrain districts are 
operating at almost capacity but Cleveland is. still 
badly crippled. Shipments effected are for the most 
part still in solid trainloads which makes for uneven 
distribution among and while some are 
getting none at all, others are receiving more than 


consumers 


they can use and must, consequently, store the over- 
How. 

The fuel situation in the Pittsburgh district has 
been aided greatly by the fact that many coal mines 
were located on or near Monongahela river and ship- 
ments could be effected to the furnaces by water, ob- 
viating the necessity of using the railroads. Those 
coal mines which had access to railroad transportation 
only have been forced to curtail operations some 8o or 
go per cent during the past few weeks. 

STEEL. 

Most notable among these price concessions are mer- 
chant steel bars, the common quotation for which was 
2.90 cents future delivery and as high as 4 cents for 
prompt shipments. These quotations were held to 
pretty closely by the independents until recently when 
a western mill sold a large tonnage to agricultural im- 
plement manufacturers, on a basis of 2.35 cents. Since 
then offerings at that figure have been comparatively 
free, taking into consideration the effect of the strike 
The tendency of scrap steel prices is upward, from 
50 cents to a dollar being the average and although 
the market is practically stagnant some few tonnages 
have been sold at between $23.50 and $26, but a fur- 
ther raise after transportation conditions have reached 
normal is not generally looked for. 

Finished steel products available for early delivery 
continue to bring fancy premiums but not as much as 
they were bringing a month or more ago. The mar- 
ket for English and domestic ferromanganese is quiet, 





although April shipments of English ferromang:nese 
nall 
lots for prompt delivery are bringing $275 Pittsburgh, 
notwithstanding the fact that carlots are being «1 
at $235 in some quarters, second half contract~ ar 
quoted at $200 delivered. 


arriving at Baltimore were delivered on time. 


ited 


COPPER. 


Producers are making no cttort 


Copper is quiet. 
to encourage new buying by lowering prices and con- 


sumers are being restrained from anticipating iuture 
needs by the unsatisfactory labor conditions which 
prevail in most of the big manufacturing centers. | ake 
is 19 cents to 19% cents and electrolytic 1834 cents 
to 19 cents a pound. Small amounts of copper for 
July delivery were contracted for this week at 19% 


cents to 19/42 cents. 

In the Connecticut Valley more than a score of big 
brass making companies are practically closed down 
because of a more or less general strike, and while 
public opinion, as in other recent instances, is against 
the malcontents in the labor ranks, the present trouble 
is materially restricting operations in this industry 

The latest advices state that credit arrangements 
for furnishing copper to foreign consumers have been 
completed. The sales, which are expected to amount 
to fully 400,000,000 pounds, are to be handled through 
the Copper [Export Association on a time basis of 
payment at prevailing quotations plus a premium of 
half a cent a pound. 

Although arrangements have been completed by 
which Frénch consumers of copper are able to buy 


American copper on four months’ credit, the pur- 
chases thus far have not been inspiring. The small 
interest shown by France is probably due to metal 


workers having joined the strike of the railroad op- 
eratives. Apparently trade unsettlement there !s as 
bad as it is here and for much the same reason: 


TIN. 
The tin market continues as usual to fluctuaic. and 
while a distinctly firmer tone was in evidence at the 


beginning of last week the advance in price was pat- 
tially lost, although on balance values showed slight 
The market is indeed in 
elling 
less in 


improvement on the week. 
a sensitive condition, and although the heavy 
which was a feature for some time has been 
evidence, another factor has entered into the s1' 
in the shape of selling against the holdings of 
China. It is understood that some such metal 
afloat to English markets, and it looks as thoug!: some 
of this would find its way into store there. Thi- liqui- 
dation seems to have been brought about by the fnan- 
cial crisis in Japan, interests in that country heing 
understood to be large holders of Chinese tin. It 18 
also anticipated that certain quantities will arrive here 


iation 
tin im 


. now 
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from Batavia. Over and above these factors there is 
the stock of Banka tin from Holland. In some quar- 
ters it is believed that this is unlikely to be shipped 
to England, but will more likely be retained where 
it is in order to meet the Continental demand when 
it revives. 

LEAD. 

The feature of the lead market is the disposition on 
the part of buyers to hold off, although a considerable 
reduction has been made in the “official” price set by 
the leading interest. 

SOLDER. 

No change in the prices of solder has taken place 
in the Chicago market. The present quotations are 
as follows: Warranted, 50-50, per pound, 41 cents; 
Commercial, 45-55, pound, 38.30 and 
Plumbers’, per pound, 35.60 cents. 


per cents ; 


ZINC. 

The zine market is quiet and bare of interest. The 
United States Geological Survey figures for 1gt9 
show that the production of prime Western zine dur- 
ing 1919 was 260,024 short tons as against 230,930 
tons in 1918, an increase of 29,094 tons. The total of 
all grades produced in 1919, however, fell off 42,354 
tons, as compared with 1918. The increase in prime 
Western of 29,094 tons is counterbalanced by an in- 
creased export during 1919 as compared with 1918 
of 49,265 short tons, which includes all grades, but in 
which prime western of course figured ‘heavily. 

The average price the whole year 1919 of prime 
Western was 7.1 cents, carload lots, compared with 
79 in 1918. The principal increase in price in 1919 
occurred in the latter half of the year, the average 
price for first half 1919 being 6.7 cents, carload lots, 
as against 8.00 cents, carload lots, average for the 
second half. This rise in price and the further ad- 
vance this year was expected to stimulate production, 
but it is probable that labor difficulties have largely 
prevented much increase. Continued heavy exports 
this vear have contributed to keep down any surplus 
here. 

TIN PLATE. 

Operations at the plants of the American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company have increased during the 
past week. The tin plate mills of this company were 
practically too per cent down 10 days ago but are 
now operating at about 25 per cent capacity and in the 
same time the sheet mills have increased their pro- 
duction from 15 per cent to 50 per cent. Among the 
independent tin plate producers operations show prac- 
tically no increase. Entire trainloads of coal and 
steel bars into the Valley have materially increased 
the output of the sheet mills in that district. Quota- 
tions remain at $7 per base box for second half de- 
livery although prompt tin plate readily commands a 
premium. 

Buyers are still pressing for supplies. The position 
of makers of containers for perishable foods is said 
to be extremely serious, for the packing of early vege- 
tables and fruits is not far off and so many hindrances 
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have been placed in the way of tin plate shipments in 
the last six or seven months that can makers are far 
behind in deliveries. 


SHEETS. 

The rail strike continues to bear heavily upon the 
production of sheets, but there is an improvement 
almost from day to day. The leading interest chances 
to have its sheet plants so located that they are now 
doing fairly well, and considerably better than the 
plants of the independents, the independent mill op- 
eration having the-drag that so many of the plants 
are in, the Mahoning valley, where the effects of the 
strike are felt the most, partly because the region is 
a congested one, but chiefly because the Pittsburgh & 
lake Erie road and the Erie road are the most af- 
fected of all the roads by the strike. Taking the in- 
dependents and the leading interest together, sheet 
production now is at somthing like 50 per cent of 
capacity, perhaps a trifle more than this. Shipments, 
however, are not up to production, as it is easier to 
get sheet bars in that to get sheets out, largely because 
sheet bars can be moved in solid trainloads. 

There is one good point for sheets in connection 
with the rail strike, and that is that sheet bars are a 
very convenient steel product to pile, if a steel mill 
has to pile at all, and there is also the fact that for a 
given tonnage of product sheet bars involve a mini- 
mum consumption of fuel. The result is that some of 
the steel mills are giving the production of sheet bars 
the preference, and piles are accumulating that will 
provide a good supply to sheet mills, whenever it be 
comes possible to ship them freely. Let the strike end, 
and there will probably be no shortage of sheet bars. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
may be considered nominal are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $33.00 to $34.00; old iron axles, $38.00 to 
$39.00; steel spring, $26.00 to $27.00; No. 1 wrought 


iron, $27.00 to $28.00; No. 1 cast, $37.50 to $38.50; 


all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as 


follows, per pound: Light copper, 14 cents; light 
brass, 9 cents; lead, 614 cents; zinc, 5% cents: cast 


aluminum, 22% cents. 
PIG IRON. 
Pig iron and foundry iron is piling up at the fur 
naces with few shipments as yet being effected, only 


an occasional car or two being sent to consumers te 
help them out in an emergency. Small lots of No. 2 
foundry iron have brought as high as $45 Valle) 


furnace and the average prices of basic for April has 
heen $42.80 as compared with $41.50 for March, while 
Bessemer iron brought $42.30 on an average as against 
While the termination of the strike 


and a resumption of trading which is now almost 


$42 for March. 


stagnant a further increase in iron prices is looked 


Coupled with the increase in railroad rates this 
thos« 


for. 
looks almost like a necessity 
in the trade who point to some few products which 
an indication of a 


and yet there are 


have sold under price recently as 
the 


general softening in prices of finished steel 


products. 
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_Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weckly, 





METALS 





PIG IRON, 

ee sdteweseos aus $43 00) 
Southern Fdy. No. 2 46 60) 
Lake Sup. Charcoal... 57 50-60 50) 
BION onc ksdesce 43 50 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 

TIN PLATES, 
Per box) 
Ic 14x20....112 sheets $15 80) 
IX ere 17 75| 
IxXX Ds évcdeenenewen 19 45 
IXXX ee er 20 90 
og eee 22 16) 
Ic Se errr 31 60 
IX eee 35 50 
IXX Dtisnigeredaee dil 38 90 
IXXX Ss 6c ces ceodesne 41 80) 
Pn: Bc deseenekcacee 44 30) 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs..... 20x28 $19 80! 
Cokes, 200 lbs..... 20x28 20 00 
Jokes, 214 lbs..... IC 20x28 20 70 
Sokes, 270 Ilbs.....1X 20x28 24 00) 





BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. | 
| 
i DRi ikaxcsaci per 100 Ibs. $5 27| 
PK, BRsn ace sanens per 100 lbs. 5 os 
Ph, Des vcvescsesns per 100 lbs. 5 37) 
WA Beeaddccdsean per 100 lbs. 5 45) 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 
. Bescceveds per 100 lbs. $7 80 
MO, 238-864...cc00% per 100 lbs. 7 85 
Sh ee stedsekened per 100 lbs. 7 90 
TOE. Bie esscntaces per 100 lbs. 7 95 
TO BB ec ccavcsees per 100 lbs. 8 00 
Re - Bs 4 ae-conueus per 100 lbs. 8 10 
GALVANIZED. 
MG, BEvccessvcece per 100 lbs. $8 75 
Pe Geers ctawd per 100 lbs. 8 90 
Me BOG cc icsens per 100 lbs. 9 05 
Pk, ak ends esata per 100 lbs. 9 20 
PR Deed ncakoans per 100 lbs. 9 35 
Tic tswe des per 100 lbs. 9 50 
 Benccedeneends per 100 lbs. 10 00 
WELLSVILLE POLISHED 
STEEL. 
ae) eee per 100 Ibs. $9 65 
Me. 33-34...ccc0. per 100 lbs. 9 75 
a ee ee per 100 lbs. 9 85 
P Beesectvsanad per 100 lbs. 9 95 


KEYSTONE HAMMERED 
POLISHED STEEL, 


Discontinued. New product will 


be announced later. 


_ BAR SOLDER 

















LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS. 

- Carpet. doz. 
Deperione Pig... ccccccccccces 9 | Boring Machine.......40@40&10%| wo. 7 Tinned Spring Wit 1 te 
ME sebensve seccdedeoeecsseane 10 7" ce 25% | No. 8 Spring Wire on; 

Sheet |\Carpenter’s Nut..............50%/ pered enane 1 50 

‘ | No.9 Preston ..... 1 75 

Full coils..... per 100 Ibs. $12 65 | 
Cet eolis...<.. per 100 lbs. 12 90 Hollow. | Egg. r doz. 
i gs Serres per doz. 30 a No. 50 Imp. Dover $1 10 
. No.102 “ Tinr 1 35 
TIN. Post Hole No. 150 “ hote! 210 
| p ae 58 Ihe J | No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned 21 
PE Dee ve ccdcecpesonensonee SSAC! Twan's Post Hole and Well...20%| xo 43 « > pe 
BOP Ci. occ acncccccsssseoesss 70 ~¢ ‘ - 4 ; 4vO. 3 30 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in. | Ne 15 “ os . 
ead od aanee per doz. $14 00; **% *”% 3 60 
| No. 18 - 4 50 
HARDWARE | Ship. Hand 
j | Ss 3 LO 12 
| Ford’s, with or without Per doz. $1150 12300 14% 18 00 
sealing BCTOW ncccccccvcceccccc NOt bist] Meniders’. 
ne ee Per doz 20 00 
\DZES. | AWLS. BELLS. 
| Brad. | Call. 
Carpenters’, | No, 3 Handled....per doz. $0 65; 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Beil, 
Srey ee -Net] No. 1050 Handled “ 1 40! Bronzed base...per doz. $5 50 
‘ ’ Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, Cow 
Coopers’. , 
i in cocesces per gro. 4 00) Kentucky ......... 30% 
Barton's ceccccccsec eo et Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 “ 85| 
WENGE cc cctsccsevavese .Net Door. Per doz, 
Ratiread iii New Departure Automatic $7 50 
allroad. \. | 
POD Acicbccctassiccccassen Sen 1 05| Rotary 
ee ee 1 00| 3 -in. Old Copper Beil 6 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, 
AMMUNITION, CORCF ccccccccs .. 8 00 
. . | Peg. 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 00 
Shells, Loaded, Peters. | Shouldered ....... ‘ 1 60| 3%%-in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 50 
Loaded with Black Powder, | Patented “ 75| 
(Rekwuceerkes lewenees Less 18%) Hand, 
Loaded with Smokeless | Hand Bell polished. List plus 15% 
Powder, medium grades, | Serateh. White Metal..... 15% 
> i a | - 
cee cccecresospos ace Less 18% | Ne. IM, socket | Nickel Plated.... 5% 
——4 _—_ iy 18%! handled ......-. per doz. 2 50) Swiss 10% 
owder, high grade, Less “| No. 344 Goodell- 
-_ Pratt, det, lees...<.0. 35-40%) Miscellaneous. 
Winchester. No. 7 Stanley..... ~ 2 25) Church and Schoo stee Z 
Smokeless Repeater Grade, | a NEE ee . 30% 
Piaeh aasereks ane eee Less 15% | | Farm, Ibs...40 50 " 100 
Smokeless Leader Grade siaheoied Bach ....$3 0@ 3 73 7 2 
eA Ty a SE Roepe eR Less 15%| AXES. 
. > rder se 5% | 
Black Powder........ Less 154 BEVELS, TEE. 
First Quality, Single 
U. MC. Bitted, 3 to 4 Ib., per doz. 15 50) stanley’s rosewood handle, new 
, PS ones abies ; Nets 
PD: Gs via cncusvanncasene 18% First Quality, Double a 
Arrow 18% Bitted ......... per doz. 20 50) stanley iron handle.. Nets 
SS SER ike ow dew e ewan ell 18% | s 
Broad. BINDING CLOTH 
Gun Wads—per 1000. Plumbs, West, Pat.......... List} zinced ........ 55% 
Winchester 7-8 gauge 10&7144% _ Can. Pat....ccoss $69 00) Brass ... ~ 40% 
” 9-10 gauge 10&744% Firemen’s (handled), | Brass, plated ...... 60% 
“ 11-28 gauge l0&7%A%| ttt tes per doz. 21 00) 
| 
| s 
Powder Sach| Single Bitted (without handles). | Bit 

Sa ee ee Prices on | Auger. 

_ _ " a pte «O18 36 Warren Silver Steel..application| j.nnings Pattern.... Net 
% kegs 310) Warren Blue Finished “ | oot Ge List plus 5% 
DuPont’s Canisters, 1-lb... 56 s [Pige3o sees Chae 5% 

‘“ Smokeless, drums 43 50 . Ford s Ghip... ae 

“ « kegs.. 22 00 Double Bitted (without handles). DN God hare meen -35% 

= * WY kegs... 5 75 Warren’s Natl. Blue, 3% |} Russell Jennings... plus 20% 

7 “ eanisters 1 00 ‘to 4% lb..Prices on application; Clark’s Expansive.. 334% 
Hercules “E.C.” and “In- The above prices on axes of 3 Steer’s “ Small list, $22 00..5% 

fallible’, 50 can drums.. 43 50 to 4 Ibs. are the base prices. | “ “ Large 326 00..5% 
Hercules “E.C.”, kegs...... 22 50 | Irwin Car ..scceesee .35% 
Hercules “E.C.”", %-kegs... 11 25 | Ford’s Ship Auger pattern i 
Hercules “Infallible’, 25-can BAGS, PAPER NAIL, SERA 

GUMS cvcccccvccccccccse 22 00 . 10% 
Hercules “Infallible,” 10 can Pounds.... 10 16 20 25 |Center ......--+-+-- 

SE cx aadiandee nee enn hs 9 00) per 1,000..$5 00 6 50 7 50 9 00) countersink. 

“ ” ue co 

a a * - No 18 Wheelers «per Wor 83 & 
ules | “ELC. . No. 20 ee - 30 
‘ fallible”, canisters ...... 1 00 a — : « 
rE, Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle BALANCES, SPRING. American Snailhead a 
50-50 ........ per 100 Ibs. $41 00) canisters ..............+. 1 25 s - ” Rose “ - . 
: Sight WOU Sc - cccvevesceseses Net “ rn 14 

. Hercules Lightning’ Rifle, ri . 
Commercial, ng tt aN S BEIGE icc acccscccteceesences Net Mahew’s Fiat..... 1 60 

Se castaeous per 100 lbs. 38 30| Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, eo Snail 1 90 

Plumbers’ ...... per 100 lbs. 35 60} Camisters ...............4. 1 25 | 
Hercules Unique Rifle, can- BARS, CROW. Dowel. ; 
= TR cwccaccessscvoveces 1 50 Russell Jennings... tus 20% 
ZINC. Hercules Bullseye Revolver, Pinch or Wedge Point, 
FOR arr 1 00 , Gimlet 
DOP GWhaseccceccces $8 00 to $9 00 . 
Oe Cc cecdeteircnceves 9c Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 
ANVILS. . Nail Metal oy $4 5985 00 
——— Solid W h 23 & 23% lb BASKETS. ff 
to) rought.....23 & 23% per Ib. 
Cet DO go <cidtecccancvatecus 15¢ conten, Reamer. , 250 
Less than cask lots....15%-15%e Small Willow..... per doz. 15 00| Standard Square.....\' : 9 
ASBESTOS. Medium Willow... ™ 17 00}; American Octagon... 
. . Large Willow..... - 20 00 , 
COPPER. Board and Paper, up to Serew Driver. “0 
SOE” aacantandsdeneus 17c per Ib.| Galvanized 1 bu. 1% bu.| No. 1Common...... a 
Conper Sheet, mill base.....29%c Thicker .........+00-- 18c per ib. Per GOB. ....cccces $16 08 $18 72 No. 26 Stanley...... . 
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BLACKING, STOVE, (See Polish)| Well. 
Oak, Wronght aren Riveted 
Top Ears. ..per doz. $8 00 
BLADES, SAW. 

Butchers’. BURRS, RIVETING. 
Standard, & 1%-in..... Nets 
Clock San raa'n = ; a aide « |Copper Burrs only. .25% above list 
aap Ae age eae « |Tinners’ Iron Burrs only..... 30% 

Hack. 

PE: nd sae one ei hi a 5 
Pe Ghccnrtepatanadiannuee Nets BUTTS. 

Wood. BD GO. co ccceccceacccesées T%4% 
Disston Wrought Brass (New List) Plus 5% 
Nos. -. 6 66 26 | Wrought Steel, Bright...... 40% 

$8 00 $8 50 $8 00 Ww. 
Atkins rought Steel, Japanned, 
Nos 2 14 Te eee Net Prices 
$3 85 $6 50 $4 75 
CALIPERS 
BLOCKS, 

ES onc. 06.9400990006066000% Nets 
reer he er 20%| Inside and Outside.......... “ 
DD. checcnenen eh otsaceng sen agua delausetewnneueeteaes ed 

BOARDS. CALKS 
Stove. 
- Logger’s Boot. 
Pee aay | (Lufkin R. Co.'s), per M..87 00 
Wabash Embossed.... * 

Toe, 

Wash. Blunt and medium, 1 prong, P 

DOF 200 IRB. crcccccesecs 0 
oo pepe A. ~4 $5 26 Sharp, 1 prong, per 100 Ibs 6 70 
No. 652, Banner Globe, 
(aimgia) cccccces per doz. 6 75 
No. 801, Brass King per doz. 8 25 
No. iso, Single—Plain CANS. 
pecbeseeeseaeenene 6 25 
Milk. 
=e. 
Bveceee 10 
BOLTS. renee $400 $515 $5 15 
Carriage, Machine, etc. w Re — 20 
Carriage, cut thread, %x6 Each .$4 00 $5 “6 $5 16 
and sizes smaller and 
GONE cccccccnncncses 40&10% 
Ceteee. yg jad and os 
onger than OD se¢senee % SAN 
Machine, %x4 and _ sizes CAN OPENERS. 
smaller and shorter. .50&10% : — 
Machine, sizes larger and See Openers 
longer than %x4.......... 15% 
Ren Sere te ree 70% 
sue we CAPS, GUN. 
° m P See Ammunition. 
ere 5% 
Gem, bronze plated.. 5% 

Barrel. CARPET STRETCHERS. 
Sere Nets 
EE in ean ae so tne ee < “ | See Stretchers. 

Wrought, bronzed - 

Flush, 
ee CARRIERS. 

Spring. Hay. 

Wrought ..... Diamond, Depuies. . each, Nets 
Wrought, heavy Diamond, Sling.. “ 
Square. 
Wrought 
CARTRIDGES. 
See Ammunition. 
BORERS. 

Angular. : 

we Falls.....per doz. $23 00 CASTERS. 
Sit borers, No - a = 7 Standard—Ball Bearing, 
‘ics Soyer scinchsak afar crits high os 

Bung. Doz. SE cibdiebindiittedawe ah sos ate ew 40% 
Bn s 

po aise. Cae _ onee Common Plate. 
0 eee 15% 
Iron and porcelain wheels, 
eee TR 0cccesosbeeevees 50% 
BOXES. Philadelphia Plate new 
Pe pesedcccoeneoteseseses 50% 

Mail, No..... 2 H 10 SE Ci. venom sack sama wnwrn 40% 
Per doz $18 00 223 00 29 00 

ee. CATCHERS, GRASS. 
eee Net Prices 
Stearns, No. 2...per doz. $30 00/ No. 1608, per doz. ssdaeok simata $12 25 

No. 1658, ere ere et 14 01 

BRACES. 
Fray’s Genuine Spoftord’s CEMENT, FURNACE. 
a ee ~ N 

Fray’s No. 08 ......... ey American Seal, 5 1b. cans, net $0 45 
ae Sewanee hes 8 00 “ “ 10 Ib. cans, “ 90 
tiie ns ae imal ae a = 25 lb.cans, “ 1 87 
Pecora, 5 1b. cang...... _ 45 
} _ 10 Ib. cans...... 90 
BRACKETS. 265 lb. cans...... 1 87 

' 

May Rack. 

Wengelmann’s No. 1, pe CHAIN AND CHAINS. 
Ne oa aa kas $18 0 
Gon mann’s No. 2, per Breast Chains. 
OOB...- see eceeeee 19 20) Doublesiack ....doz. pairs, $8 50 

Shelf. With Covert Snaps “ 

With Slide....... 5 00 
Wrought Steel............. 410%! Without Slide.... “ 4 60 





Picture Chains. 


Light Brags, 3 ft. 
Heavy Brass, 3 ft. 


Sash Chain. (Morton's) 
Steel, per 100 ft. 


.per doz. $1 . = 


O, nd0000006045490005 0608 $2 50 
Di ceaneee sae Vad pese0e6eee 3 10 
Dphaceduckeaeaseens 6 3 60 
Champion Metal 
ienscbeasnenscesobsabies 5 40 
is 6686000000060600666086 5 60 
Bibs0000606000000600600668 7 75 
Champion Metal.—Extra Heavy, 
Psat sn chebdeebiehet eens ee 9 50 
Cable Sash Chains. 

UOGRs ocaccnna List Net Plus 15% 
CHALK, CARPENTERS’. 
Lo caé nen es Ae ee per gro., $1 40 
DE cccccocecsoecssee - 1 40 
WENO cccoccoscccvce - 1 26 

Common White School 
Crayon 25c 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 
In bags..... per bag $1 70 
CHECKS, DOOR, 

GN ccccccesanceccsessee Sa 
Pi dikadeeaeadasn veces 20% 
CHECKS, DOOR. 
os a. Se 35% 
CHISELS. 

Box. 

DRGR, c cceccccecens 1 14 

Round, per doz....$5 256 5 76 

Fiat, per dog....... 7 26 8 25 
Cold, 

Good quality, % in. and 

larger : Nets 

Smaller size, per doz. esceeve Nets 
Socket, Firmer. 

Ohio...... Price on Application 
Socket, Framing. 


Price on Application 


Tanged, Firmer.—Barton’s 


With handles Net list 


Choppers, See Cutters, Meat. 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 


Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 


BetVOSS 2 ccccess List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
Drivers ; beanie ts $6 00 
CHURNS. 
Anti-Bent Wood, 
Diiivesevens ' 5 7 10 
Each .... $3.90 460 4 85 
Belle, Barrel .........-- 65&7%% 
Common Dash, 
CS eee 5 7 
Per doz. 17 00 19 00 
CLAMPS, 
Adjustable. 
Martin’s . . 80% 
No. 63, Screw .20% 
Cabinet. 
Screw ..20% 
Carpenters’. 
Steel Bar...List price plus 25% 


Carriage Makers’. 


DE” <sceneésasanud per doz. $7 00 
- svaqenes ~ 14 00 
> axccenaaancen 28 00 
BF” sccces 46 00 
Quilt Frame. 
No. 30 Ball and Socket, 
SU" BORE. oc 002 per gross $11 25 
No. 60, Ball and Socket, 
8%” head.....pergross 12 25 
Hose. 
Sherman’s, brass, \%”, per 
St 9n406e566bn000060088 48c 
Double, brass, - -in., per 
doz. , ,eedeuues ee | 





Saw Filers. 

Wentworth’s, No. 1, $12.50; No. 
2, $18.25; No. 3, $16.25. 
CLAWS, TACK. 

Wood hdl. No. 10....per doz. #¢ 95 
Forged steel, wood hale. - 76 
i Fo eer oe ; 40 
SE weer sdcrunercs as 50 
CLEANERS, 

Drain, 
Iwan’s Adjustable.......... 25% 
Iwan’s Stationary.......... 30% 
Pot. 
eee per doz. $0 75 
Side-Walk. 
saccwese per doz., Net prices 
CLEAVERS. 
Family. 
Beatty’s, 
inch. 7 8 9 10 
Per doz. $2700 2900 3300 3600 
CLEVISES. 

DR “astdewsacatacses 10c Ib 
CLIPPERS 
ee ee $2 25&6 00 
CLIPS 
SN cewes -65645% 

Damper. 
Standard ..... ..per doz. 70c 
ME 24206504 : . 38c 
ae 50c¢ 
CLOTH 
Emery. 

Star ieebeseesanneoul yew Prices 
 & (F Sse epee = ” 
Hardware Wire— Prices on 
Full rolls (100 ft.) application 

12 Me sh, galvanized - 
14 Ci) 
16 a3 nd 
18 “ os oe 
Screen Wire. Prices on application 
12 mesh, getaten, per 
See Gs Gvecesesecepecee 
COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 
Lacquered. 
Inches 5 6 7 
Fancy pattern, 
per doz..... 80c 85c $1 15 
COMPASSES, 
Carpenters’ 15% 
COPPER—See Metals. 
COPPERS—Soldering. 
Pointed Roofing. 
3 Ib. and heavier.....per lb. 37 
2 DR ecoseee * 38 
2% Ib... 37 
1% Ib.. 40« 
1 Pilievekess 43c 
CORD. 
Picture. 
White Wire 6045 % 
Sash. 
Sampson Spot, No per 
GOR. secesse - oe 0e8ed 50 
Sampson met, ‘No 7 er 
doz. . ° $29 40 
CORKSCREWS. 
Walker's ...... , 30% 
Williamson’s Re gular. .35 811% 
Williamson's Forged Worm 40% 
COTTERS, SPRING, 
All sizes... STG 
COUPLINGS, HOSE. 

Brass per doz. $2 2 
COVERS, WAGON—See Tents 
CRADLES, GRAIN. 
Morgan’s Grapevine per doz. $45 00 
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CRAYONS—Se , . , 
RAYON e Chalk s Rony S—Conductor Pipe. Wood Pails, HANGERS 
zaivanized Steel, Tin and Terne, g ’ 5 oT . — 
CUTTERS. Round Corrugated. 4 8, 15% $1.00; 25m $1 90| Barn Door. 

tase. , Sise. Doz. Hub Lashtaine 15th 80 25y0 U. 8. Roller Bearing zu 
Woodward ......... reves MO% — thence . ++ -60% $1.21 each. ©; 23D) Matchless veer eee 12% 0% 

Meat. ie ee tee eS Cea Re 0% Tin Cans. weechouse Tandem, No 

Enterprise—Nos. 5 10 12 5-4 Pitta nye gree ee 60%! Frazer's ma Pe ne alae 

Bach.... 08 60 9685 $8 TBI er veer reese eee eee ceees 60%) 1%Ib. per doz a ner ®. 
7 - DD: Gudces Meee aie = 60% oT ae en eer $1 75 Iwan’s Perfection - 
Nos, 22 32 ed 3 Mb. per doz........... 8 25 ' 

Tan | af “"|Eave Trough, 

Pipe. ae ‘ ; EMERY, TURKISH. All sizes, 5” or smaller. 
Saunders ,No. 1 4 ’ : ae 1-Ib 3-Ib. 10-Ib. GRINDSTONES. ee i eecsece per gross $3 «9 \ t 
Bach .....-. $1 85 2 75 6 75) Per pound.... 1 Ke l4e 18¢ Family, All sizes, larger than 

Slaw and Kraut, Per doz. Inches.. 7 s 10 12 G  eetess oem § OS 

> 7 205 9175 96428 3 a oor. 
4-knife Kraut...... $20 00-55 00 KYES. oe SB Be Oe - ; ; 
3-knife Kraut, Bright Wire Serew—See Woods,| ose. " = as SS cesverces  SOR1ING 
ME caonses 1% 00-18 00 B. W. Per ton.....Price on application| Sdins Folding 9 
l-knife Slaw ...... 2 60/ Drifting Pick ... 60, 10 & 5%! younted Receding ; 3 50% 
2-knife Slaw 3 00| Hooks and Eyes— Ball cacti : . Parlor Door. 
WED casesnsdaxenss 11 00] Brass, 11%” No. 60, per Hach ........84 75 800 5 35] A°™* ----: paras, 8 35 
STORK wee cece eeeeeeees $3 50 Ya Ives’ Improved.... “ 2 40 
, Pe lia 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. trem, 1%" No. 50, per gross 1 69 Lane's Standard... 3 59 
Ideal —aNERe « es GUN WADs. sane’s New Model “ = 3 19 
| ee Ce eee $1 00 ' FASTEN ERS, STORM SASH, (Gee Ammunition) Le Roy Noiseless...... 40&10% 
4” 1 05 Shroeder’s.......... per doz. $1 50 Richards ..... Paneer cane 25¢ 
gy eapinamneateoaiys — I ad a da o 2 00 ios 108 10% 
EF ETD .. 1 26 —— me GUNS. 
PD eteiesdeamhgheesiwnse aes 2 20! neilta -ES AND RASPS. Iver Johnson Champion Single ; HASPS. 
Wisschiatckbeadees eae --+» 3 75] Delta 30 Barrel Shot Guns....Net Prices} Hinge, Wrought, ..Add 50% to list 
Mh bas hak, ated aaa e ievacc. Oe Swiss ‘ig = hiet otis i ae Dewite Barrel, Hammer- With Staples—See Staples 
tli li a at te. . aa aa a a eV ES eee iekdae a 
Utility...... a) eee. 
DIES AND STOCKS HATCHETs. 

rears New List| Nicholson’s- : ; EE Ee +e 250% 

American ..................60%| Brad. HAFTS, AWL, Cast Claw..... per doz. $1 50@1 &5 
DIGGERS Arcade .............50-10-7%%] Common .........per doz. $0 35] -o7* Saingiing ~ 1 50@1 85 
Post Hole Black Diamond.......... 50&5%! p OFMOMIOWR «2.2... 0.62... THE 
Eureka........+-. per, doz. $14 50] wagle ..............50-10-7 % 9% , 
Iwan’s Split Handle (Eu- Great Western ......50-10-7%% ag — sg 80 HAY KNIVES, 
e é P . et e o = . — 
reka) > Kearney & Foot..... 50-10-7%% P 99/See Knives. 
4-ft, Handle..per doz. 15 00 McClellan 50-10 mt, oy | Sewing. 
7. “ ..pe ’ 2 00 = , ee eer ee ee - UH -t2e% “ ‘ ' 
7-ft. per doz 0 Nicholson brand....... 50&7%% Common ..... as 24 HAY RACK BRACKETS 
Iwan’s Perfection (Atlas) J. Bart Smith = Pha Patent ....... ; “ 55] Wenzl eres - q 
BO GUE sccasesevesess 16 60) ©. Barton Smith.......! 0&2 % enzieman’s No. 1 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern :o X-F Swiss Pattern....Net List We nate mantra ; x doz. sets, $18 00 
“Pee ee I vin cc wsitnre vabeceren 5 sans 8 NO. 2 
P : * 50% HAMMERS, HANDLED, [  ccceseeees per doz. sets, 19 26 
See also Augers—Post Hole. a B seccvereccsree ss  OMMEIOE each, net 
i a Penn eee 60&10% ee 
Dividers, Wing ........-++0+5 25% et Blacksmiths, Hand, No. 0, HINGES 
De Wha soy vie chaaaiessarcad 5| Blind. 
Sad : FORKS. rr 
DOOR CHECKS—See Checks | Barley. Engineers’, No. 1, 26 oz..... 1 35] Clark's Gravity 
Steel, new list.......New Prices] Farriers’, No. 6. 7 oz No. 1..........per doz. sets, $2 25 
DOORS, SCREEN a een 141! No. 2.....0.. % “ “© 6895 
%-in. 4-panel, painted Net Prices] #@¥. Machinints’, No. 1, 7 oz..... 1 06 Gate. 
1%-in. 4-panel, painted ie“ Hhoesecsesnn 4s oO Gla, Clark’s ...... 1 2 3 
1144-in. 3-panel, natural 3- Ft tte ween eee eene New prices] Vanadium, No, 41's, 16 0z., Hes & Ltch, dz. $550 700 975 
pine, fancy ........ “ ee re eee erer each ...... sas Rae arte $2 00 : hae a ARMac 
. ; Hinges only {75 550 8900 
reno New prices V. & B., No. 11%, 16 oz., 
v4: . _ 7 EN Bins awu cae 1 60 Latches onl) 190 150 
DOOR HANGERS—See Hangers Scoop .New prices Ruse aaa n see 
Garden City, No. 111%, 16 Sereen Door. 
DRILLS —— - 0%, eA@CN ........-2000. 1 35) Cast Iron .........gross $10 00 
a) ee eT ’ , . Stee “ - 
Blacksmiths’ Twist. (New 4- * ~<a eed oer . eeaton, oe oe © lata aca _ 
ME disadcasewseneeaeen 410% trrteeseseesees New prices si II tk alias aa -- 1 10) Spring. 

Breast. Manure. aan, est, No, 1, 13 02, sail Chicago ......Add12%% to list 
Millers Falls No. 12, each $46 00 4-tine................New prices Teck ci es ecg tide ole Columbia Dbl. Acting, 

- oie ~ 382, ™ 26 00 Me — I ge tgcete wee ean cherie 10&10&54 

Hand. FREEZERS—ICE CREAM . ye an PR ih a here aerated —s 
Goodell’s Automatic. White Mountain 1l-quart.... @ achat a Bh lite ‘: ; deal Detachable, per gro. $11 00 
Nos 01 02 “ oe e es fa a ee 40% 
Per doz. 12 00 14 40 “ “ ' ‘ @ go HAMMERS, HEAVY — ee estan HOE per gro. $7 20 

: , ~ eam : . ‘ a wa ston =e - ° xfor ivheed¥eveudeeane 20% 
a s Single Gear, per — 6 a %3)Heavy Hammers and Sledges. = . 
doz, «+++... ee eeee eens ne ian Under 5 Ihe... 2... eee. BOG) eet Eon. 
Goodell-Pratt No. 4' per “ ” “ 4 e New Lists 
doz. list, less 30% po eae e 5 Ibs, and over........50&10% Pee Nera manta 
Z. " eee jm ay Che te ae a . Light Strap Hinges.......5&5% 
Goodell-Pratt No. 379 per 7 : ae! ps, Masons’, Heavy Str . a aneie am 
om” ee. Gee Cd. cca eek |) ar Cree Ge ae “ . i eavy Strap Hinges...20&7%% 
’ Single and Double Face 0° ; . ; 

Reciprecating : aa Light T Hinges...List plus 45% 
E ‘ , ; GAUGES, Heavy T Hinges...List plus 45% 
Goodell’s........ per doz. 26 00 Extra Heavy T Hinges... 1585% 

Cream Pail. HANDLES. Pea wg _— 
DRIVERS, SCREW Fairmount........ per doz. $3.75] "8°" norew Teck and Gienp. : 
ee reer Jets Common Assorted per doz. $0 75 6 to 12 in.....per 100 Ibs. $7 75 
— . « |Marking, Mortise, ete..... Pratt’s Adjustable, Nos. 14 te 20 in.... * « 7 50 
GR ee c & 2. per doz 6 00] 2° cone kanes 
CRAMPING oo eceeereeresess a Sanaa Sal a a , —— Ives’ \d tastetie.. eae re . 1 35 wore Oe: Pigs pie 
Champion Pattern ........ “ | wire. i. sie “om se" °°) Serew Hook and Eye. 
Clark’s Interchangeable a Disston’s 25% Axe ... Penne ree 80% % im......... per doz. pair $2 60 
CE eR oa. B46: gai ulead 0 = Chisel. % in. “s “ 50 
Reed’s Lightning ......... oe GIMLETS. Hickory, Tanged, Firmer, As- % in.. “ip 5 00 
Goodell’s Spiral ....... .- “ [piscount aaa 35 @ 40% sorted, 55¢; Large, 85e per 
Yankee Ratchet .......... “ dos. HOES. 
me 0” eee _ GLUE Hickory, Socket Firmer,  As- Garden Net 
Bulk me sorted, T0c; Large size, S80 eee e a 
“ per doz Grub. 
EAVES, TROUGH B Amber............. per lb. 35¢ Cc > Extra New prices 
55-2%4% off Standard List. A White...... seneed %  ggg_ tem Pick ......... voseesee MOH] plaice 
- e heer ........ “ 32¢ Drifting S$ os, Bo —- I ene ts Oi cnt doz. te p! wus 
. : i : 48 Ss anc oys ....New prices 
nea nein Pa Liquid. om eupeyted, 30c; Large, 35¢ per| Mortar ..... .....New prices 
-plece Corrugated, Uniform Army & Nevy....... nein . Planter’s Eye........ New prices 
Doz. ie °| Hammer. Weed . _. .New prices 

BED . 6b Vide wsihcweeere dias $1 85 List “ay seaiiee Adze Eye...per doz. 40c¢ to $1 00 

SHIMON cc cccccvccccccccccees 190) | ist “pr or acct, - = ~| Blacksmiths’ “ 45c@1 90 

SED. cadicdeSgtnmencanh sas si eC 9 SS aechiniate’ “ 50¢@1 00 HOOKS. 

ME cs caviccnecaeted 25 % Awning. No. 49.....per gro. 50% 
Uniform, Collar Adjustable Hay and Manure Fork .- 25%] peng 
Doz. GREASE, AXLE. Screw Driver. Brown's 0&5 % 

Pe err error rere $2 40| Wood Boxes. «on ceca gee EOC eee 6! Jones’ 

BED, \ichie cha etenneenes ane 245) Frazer’s ....... er ‘ SD, se aidcan ewer gh 

Dt atincennseanease neateed 2 75 Hub Lightning sereea a ms ieee Beat ae > Bench, 

cece ones 50' Shovel and Spade. aa tae ay xe . 25% See Stops, Bench. 
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Box. Standard, LINING, STOVE NAIL PULLERS 
Inch... S 7 210 12 alae 1 2 ; , ; See ; 
mur oe...$2 80 278 328 368 weet pesessenenene $060 100] Bricks....+.-+.+++++++ sper crate, 426 Pullers. 

Bash Big Lift... ssesseseeeessesee 12% | porn 1 LOCKS. Seo tee, vA ST. 

Tere eee eee eee ee ee eee oO e 
Common Axe Handle, per doz.$22 00 No. 60 Stearns. ......per doz. $10 00 : 

Chole. a Pr “17 $0 NETTING, POULTRY. 
Inch.. 4 Ye ; Galvanized before weaving.,...... 50% 
Pr 100 $7 60-8 10 9 75 11 SO 12 60] Cauldron MACHINES. Galvanized after weaving. . » 45% 

Clothes Line. Riveting. NIPPERS 
Japanned........ per dos.48 @1 40 Stearns No. 1....... per doz. $12 00 | End Cutting. 

Galvanized....... s:  75e@2 50 KNIVES. Tenoning. a Pattern, Inches. 5 6 

Cost end Het. ass Seneien, No. 50 Peace'’s Spoke...each $11 $0 er com Lagecsenuent $465 675 
Common Wire... .per gro. 1 25-1 65] Clyde, 9-in. Scimiter Blade, dz. $3 85 End and Diagonal Cutting. 

NS ee 1° MAIL BOXES. Swedish Side. Inch 

Conductor. Butcher. - | See Boxes. Per y eoneing 2 wok 50 ’ 

Iwan’s Tinned Sickle.......... List.] Beechwood Handles, 67 blade. “$4 06 Sail ienieias 
a ns Us ad ~¢ 4 MALLETS. Hoof. 
Corn. ’ e ro 15% Carpenters’. ae eee 40&10% 
Common, riveted, painted SIGHS IGBD so 0002+000000000008 ©! Fibre Head, No.2,perdoz. $16 50} V.&B., No. 52,each........ $2 25 
red... Seeteervnened per dos. Nets _ - No.3 ™ 19 50 
ee ad o o 
Little Gieat......... ae ee. nicseeeterd per doz. $1 75 __ No.4 28 SO NOZZLES. 

G Di icccccvsesss my 75| Round Hickory..... “* $3 00- 5S 00 | Hose. 

See Goods, Bright Wire. “eer “* : 3 “ —_ Lignumvite.. “ 6 25-10 SO} Magic.............. per doz. $9 SO 
sah tlesiatheliadciadad - Square Hickory..... “ 3 50-5 50} Diamond......... 5 75 

Grass. Drawing. “  Lignumvite.. “ 8 00-12 00 
ae Nos. 4 P 5 7 SE CO CETTE Listé&es Tinners’. NUTS, HOT PRESSED. 

er doz...$4 $0 375 325 my. eS guegoceuesoonea Gl TSE oc cc ccccsces ad 2 25 Square Tapped. 

Ha ‘ ' a MATS On - — 

WOU BEND. oc ccccece 3 ~~ = prey allen 
With ae per dos ba Heath s Solid Socket...... q2513 = Nationsl ai id. maseeees 50&10&5 $1.85 off mer 100 Ibs. 
sete eweees 8 rrr cme Stee EEDUD . cccccccece 0 
Drapery I , Sickle Edge..... = 13 00 
—* - ya maine — . Impv'd Serrated. % 18 00 | Stove. OILERS 
teen anne nenees 0 fo ee 
Potato ond Manure.............. Nete| Hedge 5 eta per gro. Nets | Chase Pattern. 
‘ >. . TT No.1 Asbestos Toasters, or Brass and Copper............. 10% 
NE 20% Di BS. co cenccces — 75 wire-covered Stove Mats, BeRcesccesve TTT TTTT TTT TE yt 
sia ‘0 WSStON S....-+ee0% ee ww . with handle. 7 ... sper dos. 110 Engineers’ 
Goods, Bright Wire.) my 0. stos Toasters, wit : i g 
eases eae per i. sic) fe 2 se caitabiimnianadiaie perdos.. 60) Tine wwere-s sass — 
Common, Sinate. - — 4 Machine 
Com: " ° __ he eee 
HOSE, GARDEN. Streeter. 4-blade ieeew “ s 4 MATTOCKS. ee per doz. $0 85 
Per ft. treeter, 6-blade..... ee DONG ic cncenasnkeonsanussaes 
Guaranteed 3 ply finch .......16¢ oi 7 Box. oe 
“  4ply finch ....... 184¢] Putty. MAULS. See Box Chisels 
- 5 ply finch .......134c] Common per doz. $0 75@1 50} [ron, lbs. 10 13 16 18 |Caon 
ae 1 75@2 50| Per doz....... Prices on A licati 
COTTON COV. RUBBER HOSE. Lander’s. +4 5 w co og PP a i. oe a arianseaiceana i per doz. $1 30 

High Grade Apache 1” . we Per doz....... Priees on anaieation VET OED. oc crccecs 65 

a0 ie... een dal cee 1 10| Wood Choppers’. Om. . “ 

evcccee eerccccccces posts Bae Wa sssvore 5 SRS SD Lake Super’r & Oregon Pat. 49&5% 0 & B.. ceeee eoeee os 7 25-11 00 

i HUSKERS. " KNOBS MEASURES. OUTFITS, COBBLING 
. oors. reel, GiBs ccc vcccescesess Nets — 
epee, E Mineral 0 ° sind Combination.......... per doz.$16 00 
Rp ae ret PNew Nets| inetala-s:-:::-1:-Der,doe $1 8° Hapanned, dos......... seeeeeee+ Net] Boonomy.......00ee05 “ "8 30 
No. 59......+4.. per doz. New Nets} Jet...............-- “ 2 00 Si issivsiendsnses “ 14 50 
LADDERS. MILLS, COFFEE. 
IRON, PIG. Common Lone. ince ncccscscsesenets 164% PAILS. 
Cream. 

See Metals. —Fi ’ ae 17c@23c Parker... - ++. -++esseeeeeeeers S0&S% , 

First column aired RE ea apne ae 40-10% | 14-at- without gauge,per dos. $9 50 
acl gc clad 22 to 28 20-at, o « HS 
IRONS. Step. MITRE BOXES — —_ 

7 Common, per ft............+«+- 23c |See Boxes. Sap. 

Bicretteteseeee ++ per doz. $4 40 Common, with Shelf, add 10c. 10-gt., IC Tin....... per doz. $4 00 

-eteatbabaiew ee ee pa 50 IX tae wlan ian aaa glans wires ae MOPS. _ > 7 eeeeeee ” 5 50 
tte tee eeeeeeeenns we 58 ae. ee 55c 

PHROONB. 6. 000000000 . 425} 10to 16 Biinvcntnserseveesant 60c |Cotton. Star (Cut Ends). Stock. 

T helma ea slegaaiabie : Pounds 12’ 1S’ 18 24’-3 oz. , 

P “ 

SR ee 100} ars i ee Per doz. $4 50 565 675 9 00 Pee aca 90 7: 75 wit, 1295 1430 

Plane. 3-in. Flash Light. ..per doz. $13 00 
Wood Bench....... Add 10% to list LEADERS, CATTLE ree, Ee. Galvanized, qts 10 12 14 

, os > |Clediator—B. B. Per doz.........85 75 650 7 25 

Be. ——i“(“‘(‘(‘“‘é‘édR ttt e esr c cro rercnce 5 Re cot 16 18-20 

OS Rae $1 35 1 45 Wood. 

Gheseoal Seer ee per doz. $11 00 Bach.........+. $6 50 725 8 00 Cable, 2-H doz. N 
nan son, ila, per 100 Ths. 7 75 LEATHER, LACE. King Universol—B. B. “aii... - ie 
No. 100 1 75 net | Rawhide }”............. 100 ft."$2 60] Bach-----+-++.. $5 25 $75 6 00| Cedar, 3-Hoop.bram.. « Nets 

Connon nickel plated....... | iaiaas Jrineopenners 440] Inches.......... s * 6 PANS 
No. 50 J, , Enterprise, per set, Nets LEATHERS, PUMP. Big Giant......... $3 50 390 425 baa . 

Ne. $s t. . 5 F Heiss end Beatetr...<..0.000s 10% DVIOPINE..ccccccccccocsescsocees Net 
No.55T, ss * LIFTERS. Fry. 

feners, “beeing ag ** | Stove Cover. NAILS. ea: Nets 

Pre Coppered...... per gro. $3 25@5 50 /Cut Steel........ Prices on Application | ACMO@-+++++++eereereereeeeees : 

eee Cut Irom. ....... oe 
6 tb. Household............. $5 50} 7, — 7 y " ‘ — 

ae essmakers’.......... ae Wire. Paxton, 

Tailors’ Goose....... ». 5 50 Payson’s... ....---.seseesees 55%] Small Lots ...Prices on Application m7, : 2 s Nets 
ip oa. - LINES. Cement Coated. I esc ceceneeenenee ” 

Doubie Duck Nest “re doz. $5 25 | Chalk. Small Lots....Prices on Application} Savory No. 200.....per dos. $8 40 

fe: 251 Twisted in 20-ft. hanks. 
se eeeee cece each 2 60 Nos. 4 7 9 | Horseshoe. PAPER 
ye pee anes Prices eee S55S&5% | Building : 
JACKS. Twis . ben . . ; 3 4 —— dtnendcnnaddekdawen 15% Pain. ae per 100 Ibs. $44. 
, Per doz... .Prices on Application Ee cee tod ae cde oe 55&5% ne POPTET TET = = 

Locomotive.........0ceseeceees - 30% Braided i in 20-ft. hanks. > 3| Putnam . .20&5Y, wy tn per te8.<02ce Path 

Wagon. Per doz...... ; Prices on Application Star... see eeeecceeeeeveees BRS I, 

Richard's No. 1.....per doz. $15 50} Mason's Pi Sond ond Emery. 

iahdibenee puageasene Clothes. pene No. 1, per ream, best grade.... $5 40 
a GOft. Jute... .2.-. per doz. $0 95 SE le ecknszasesanne 25%| No. 1,perream, cheaper grade. 483 
. eee - 4 cor 
Nos. ial 0 ty co: ; " is as alan te ‘0&5% | Wrapping. 
Db Shénncesaunds $0 60 $0 80| 50-ft. Braided Cotton “* 25| Furmilure........cc005. List plus 15% Express...ssseseeeees!00 lbs, Nowe 
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- PARERS Tinners’. a PUNCHES. SAWS. 

Apple. i carcusesness -——~ _- - ee pained "EC. a Atkins & Co. tas 
Goodet's. seeeeeeees per dos. $10 ee eee ES ctcnanc asia per fb. 2S | _ VISSLON B.-- ooo 00s rices on applic'n 

ic scceanse f — 
White Mountain.... “ 8 40 Saddlers’. Disston’s......... Prices on appli-'n 
Reading, No.78.... ‘% 11 40 PLUMBS AND LEVELS. Common...... doz. 1 50to5 00 Jackson's oo. eesees New tet 
Common Nets - Butchers’. 

— COOk'S.....sccsccsssecese vvee 409%] Roolvine Spring. E. C. Atking& Co. Prices on appli» 
Goodsell’s Saratoga, 100 ja. dz. 6 50] nevis’ Iron 25% Stearns, No. 10..... wer Gos. § ¢ 25 Disston’s.........Prices on applic’: 
Goodsell’s Saratoga, in., dz 5 50 A - ge ha ideltaaats eaileaiaies () pe No. 40 wei. 12 00 Circular. 

nena Davis’ Inclinometer............. 158% No. 60..... “ 16 00 C. Atkins& Co. ‘Prices on apo Sets 

— - POINTERS, SPOKE. PUTTY. Dimi’... Prices on son aS 

Drifting and Poli ipa Stearns’ No. 1........ doz. $ 8 00] Strictly pure..... 1 Compass, 

Plambe gad Poll Be a ee ag es Ei hincne ve a 10 00 on eas, 0% C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 
urface....... <esceiral 224% RAIL. Diswion's.- =.= Prices on applic'n 

POKERS, STOVE. Barn Door. Coping. 
PINCERS. Wr't Stee!, str’t or bent per doz. $0 75 Matchless, tei. .....cccccccces 5c Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’ bi 
, Matchless, 1}-in 7¢ | . Disston’s....--..- Prices on applic'n 

Carpenters’, cast steel. Nickel Plated, coilhanl’s “ $10] éo0m Kag.................. Se Cross-Cut. 

No weeS 6 8 10 12 - op egglialeaaaa aeaaiaata E.C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’ ° 
pena. 90.65 .80 1.05 3.18 POLISH Sliding Door. Disston’s......... Prices on applic'n 
lacksmiths’......... ewaaaul . Bronzed wrought iron. ..per ft. 8c | Dehorning. 

SPP ee 408 Metal. iis te ee 

PINS, Wizard, 6 oz....... per gross $18 00 | Garden. Pes én, E. C. re Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 

Clothes. © cue = 20 40| Steel, Bow, 12-inch Teeth.... $8 50] Disston’s.......-. Prices on applic’n 
Common....per box of 5 gro. $0 95 “1 pt “ « 3600 Steel, remy ay: os : 4 Hack. 

Ciao ron, ¢ eeeeeee . 

ee lial © Biiescon dos. 600| Malleable Iron: Ida. *: |. _.. “Nigenpereatateegaie 
luted, 1S-in..... «+ -per dos. $1 10 6 Miesces “ 10 80} 7 E. C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic'n 

Fluted, ts 6aecese = 1 60 “~ “ “ ay. Disston rices "n 

Spiral......... aay? a 1 90 Igal...... 1860) Wood, 10 Teeth............. $4 00 eed AA hn mine 
PIPE, Lown. D100, and 120. . Prices on applic’n 

Conductor. Stove. Per gross} 20 Teeth........... per doz. $5 50 a reeeeeereeerees NOW nets 
oe and Round a Black Bagi. Paste Soz.... ..$13 80 RASPS—See Files. om C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 
papers . «27 mae RAZORS—SAFETY. "pe aa 
ES Sete ~ eee a AE per doz.$45 00 tkins Prices 
ER er ee ee nee List. “ - “S$ Ibs. per Auto Strop........... es 45 00 Boa a. pS Oo. ents a 
Square Corrugated A and B and ee ee 5 25 meuarasecpaszesesee : 8 40! Panel. 

Octagon. Black Eagle Liquid, ya per em ( _ ta)...... pe 8 00)" E. C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic'n 
G DO MOON. c ccecstes 8 40 Disston’s No. 7 Prices on applic’n 
4 ee 40% DE oc cameniveé nid @...@. 18 @ Ever Ready (3 dos. lots) “ 8 00! p coe te eee PP: 
2 Sesasatesatatasata Black Kid Paste, Sibs.percase 6 00 RAZOR STROPS. . E. C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic’n 
PE. , Bea eae ae List.| Black Jack Liquid 4 pt. per Star (Honing)................ 50% Dis ROWE. cc ccccce $ on applic’n 
Gelvenioed Toncan Motel, Geguine GQTOEB -cccgecccscecece » e- 15 6 REGI - + Pruning. _ Prices on applic’n 
Iron, Lyonore Metal, ‘ STE Disston’s.........+ 
aa Then and yok C. B. 3 Black Jack Paste #10 popes te Cont Foon poesia ars? +s" 96% 5088 es oy & Co.Priceso i 
teel an 0 Pere in applic’n 
i and Round cums, FIRE POTS. Solid Brass or Bronze Metal prices “” qonnene. piesnses Prices on applic’n 
Seer SFP OSES Ceseeseneees t vTrrrTr TT Te eT Te 
PR cesansraqeteten. 307 | Clayton & Lambert's, each $4 00@6 00 ee ec aie a ir 20% . C. Atkins & Co. Prices on applic'n 
; eats bead ee — eteGMRD, .«sccccaccecsed each, 6 2$| Adjustable Ceiling Ventilators . . .20% isston’s......... Prices on applic’n 
uare UO 
_o Nee P “ “yeon Ss anccteeenends each, $6 75@8 50 REGISTER FACES. SAW BUCKS—See Bucks. 
RI ca. co cauuenaseecual 35 Jepanned, Bronzed and Plated. 
26 eee 25% POWDER. a ee 20% SAW SETS—See Sets 
Ee t. unition to 60 bebeguswenekal 

14 and 16 oz. Copper, all designs. ‘List See Aum ‘ . —_ SAW TOOLS—See Tools. 

Portico Elbows. PRESSES, FRUIT AND JELLY REVOLVERS. SAW FRAMES. 
rogue and Terne Steel. aes a ~ | iver Johnson Satety Automati Common, plain...... per doz. $1 50 

“lead aces picainaaa tae 35% Baterprise Manufacturing Co... .25% arene sone pean New Nets} Common painted.... “ 2 10 
icicss acenueccts Gan ey eee = ; 
iia... Ree Ey Sy ot PRIMERS. I. J. Model 1900........... ” 

Dk wy aiaid amass ane a N 
BE hacia sana Se 25% See Amuniticn. ee — 

Discounts on Round apply on sizes 2 * : : : 

we gee yd a ng y -" Cogoer. mgiiiitststeeess Zia. Fry OT rer ee 40&10% 
Freight allowed on 15 dozen or more, PRUNERS. Rea’s Improved "Self- 

to a pointe where ng pate does Bieston’s Pole...... . per dos. $18 00 Piercing copper,doz. 3 40 SCISSORS. 

not excee r ‘ 

than 15 dosen F. O. B. asters. $8 | Water's Improved..... : 60% Ty per doz..... SP Cd 60% 
Terms: 30 days net, 2% ten days. i +9. D; 

Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, PULLERS. Blair's Ringerse..2.2 Po" *, 0 |Gratm. ao 

— ” Cork. Brown's Rings....... “ ; 72 4 bu. “Hercules’’....per doz. 3 70 
De Se) Cae «cakes DI. wccaccccescocedn rown 8 Kingers..... rT ” “ 

PB wisstocncesscases 45%| pheonix oe oe el Hills Ringers..-. =o eg] ‘te “Hece..... * 50 

; rs seer eeeeeeeee = Hill’s Ring, boxes.... o 72 

Stove. Per 100} Quick and Easy........ % 2 70) Major Rings........ = 60 SCRAPERS. 
itliaieaa tien Joints ‘ Pe fect Ringers. ..... . 1 50| Box. 

....... ea Wolverine Ringers... = 1 10{ Triangular, No. 6....per doz. $6 25 

. S-inch era eset: 20 25 nee agit aa 14 50 Seats Don. 

“ tell 23 00 ever-Slip. vapors "er ws 17 00 NS cceciiic aintahasaand per Ib..... 30c Cubic ft...... 7 5 3 
-Joint Made-up. : Key. : 6 20 
Gdn. ccccccccs +... per 100 $50 00 PULLEYS. Soi. et eveenned per doz. $0 Hi With runners, ea.$7 00 6 50 

. OTe cnceses 

F Pipe. Awning—Jap'd......+ee+eee+0+ 10% B —_ = 40 SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 

Double Wall Pipe and Fittings 20% |Clothes Line 10% ° Cast iron $13 00 
SCOPES SSSOSOOCSOOOEROROTCEE) ok a ee ee cs ee | Rn 2 ce ce concent gross, 
Single Wall Pipe, R Copper Belt....... Add 15% to list “ 

“Fittings... en Fi 159, | Hay Fork. Coppered Iron...........+. aes Henraevevertsabexess _ 
Galvan'd and Black Iron Pipe... | Iron Wheel, 5-in.....per dos. 2 50 Vt. -anbeaaanenener SCREWS 

beige I ®| Wood Wheel,6-in.... $! 2 65] Slotted Clinch...... per doz. 60c@1_ 10| Bench. 
PLANES. Wood Wheel, 6-in., pass knot, Tubular. ison, = » Fer cas 16°80 

Stanley Iron Bench............... net al ial tall per dos. 3 00 "7 1 and 2 assorted sizes, 50 Wood, a eae .per doz. 6 00 

h WOU, ccsusenvesngsees Ges. 750] Mend-Waod......<...cscccccees 50 

PLATES, TIN Sash. Nos. | and 2 assorted sizes, 10 tate an 224 
See Metals in Column 1. Ee in box ee huey pet 20% 
PLIERS. Common-Sense, 2-in. ..........Net See Sete. "saa... .. con, gimlet 15.5% 

‘ P Empire Pattern, 2-in...........Net ROPE. 

Gient, Button’s—Nets Ideal o - 

: ON esesneus Coccecccccccccs cNOt) Colon. Saw—Centennial, 

Cutting. Steel ..... sesecesecesscesseeeNeg] $+ 5-16 in. Com. on reels, per ib... _ 

Rg 16 in. Com. in coils. bis 886 Per doz........ 47c SSc 75c We 
PUMPS. ist @ Quality. “8 ...19}0] Wood, 
BIB. Boe s or ensercvvesiencevcers 17ic] F. H. Bright........... 70-10-1 
i 2 a 4 Pure Menile. . B. #. Bined can bene on 
st Quality, base. . -per Ib. c Mle MNEs occcccveces 3 
fos Bea... “— A Bets Each......scesscccsecceeseesIN@t®| Hardware Grade.... out. 27kc y. a a tt 
aoe ee o DPASB.. .. fw seeess dl 
id i athe a Anite All Nets Sprey. RULES. R. H. Nickel Piated....-. 574-10% 
Flat ond Round Nose. ‘ . Prices on application 
2 Midget Junior....... per dos. 3 7$| Lufkin’s Hickory Board..... SCYTHES. 
Bernard’s.......... --+-New Prices) wow Mi pa Lufkin’s Log...........++5 - 7 3 50 
ARREST: ‘ew Pri ew Misty....seeee ts 6 00} Lufkin’s Boxwood.......... ne Clipper, Grass........ - Der doz. $1 70 
Paragon..... ececee ... New Prices Crescent “sen esee ft 6 50 Lufkin’ s Zigzag AAPASTSORCeED ‘* Honest ‘Dutebmss. - 13 
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SETS. es 
Nail. SQUARES. TAPES 
Square head.. .see++ per doz. $1 25 ont oat ioe eerecacece Nets new list} 4...,° ee Glue Pots WARE, 
Cup point, knurled.. “* 118 Mian or bluing, $3.00 per doz., net.) pout te... reese as cee es List®40%| Tinned. poe 
Rive! Try. eee nents aueeunnsves Lufkin’s Metallic. ee — on applic’ “4 seeresece eee 15% to list 
ve Es: per doz. $2 10: Fry ond Berek eee. eeeeee ees. Nets] Cufkin's Pocket... .Prices on anova Enameled....... dandied laneehd 30% 
RO snd civadevesacuecavane 25 ° mubbaaabonet > te S—See 
% = “epee geeeese per doz. 00 THER WASH BOAKD Boards. 
Sau et ae 10% MOMETERS. 
Aiken's Pattern......per doz. $6 50 - Tin Case WASHERS. 
all Sage yee -per dos. 80:@$ 1 ag 
Disston’s Monarch... 7 20 SQUEEZERS, LEMON. Aen Back. . $2 con a 25 Se Oo. G. cast iron...pertb. 34c 
Disston’s X-Cut..... “13 50 Common Wood di «a sa ciaiaa 12 00| Wrought steel in S-Ib. boxes, per Ib.: 
ee eee e go Porcelain Vinod, Wei”: a $0 ¥ TIES iIn3/l6 25/16 # $ € 2 4 
Nash's Hand........ * 3 nner oy « 1-20] Bale. : 18c 16c 1S¢ 13¢ 12 11}e Ie Ie Me 
Nash's X-Cut cp ae “ 4 20 Iron Frame, glass bowl.. “* 4 +4 Single Lgep. carload lots... .. 75&7% WEDGES. 
illman’s Lever. .... _ 1 30 Little Giant, tin’diron.. % 4 00 ess than car lots 70815% | 4, ‘ 
Stillman’s X-Cut..... " ‘2 50 en: aitdon Lceress , 3 60 Copan "Chain." Galli nt “anette SREP nee 
Whiting Pattern,No.21 “ 5 75 ‘ - “a 4 50 Sow.. ae eDCaReas -* - 
mentite Ail Meath, te. cect TOOLS, SAW. scsudnenceeuien 84 
395, N. P. Morrill Pattern “—~ Dieston's Usi 
: Barbed niversal........ oee--40% WEANERS 
err rre per doz. 11 50 tesesecereessDOL Ib.21@22¢ Col. . 
Butter Tub “ * 
eee : 16@19¢ TRAPS Fuller's, per doz. ....$2 00 to $2 50 
Fence— . Tyler's Saf 
SHARPENERS, SKATE , , yler's Safety, per doz. 1 85to 2 40 
Diemend...<..... A ae RE per 100 tbs. $5 45 | 4m with Chains. Per doz.| Carroll's, per doz.... 3 00 to 
....per doz. $1 60 alvanized..... Victor No. 1 ; 375 
 ———guenngad ° . 61 Victor No. be. seaceeseerees $2 01| Hoosier, per doz..... 3 S0to 4 
A pisiscniaet: 1 20 Netting. Daside Jump No. 1.......... 2 75| Shaw Perfected 3 00 to 60 
alvanized.... Newhouse No. 1.......e000.: ee ere ere er 375 
SHEARS. hea 5 -+-per 100 "bs. 6 50 Silas atta 5 62 
er Des. ia Ka Net per gross WEIGHTS. 
Nickel Plated, Straight, 6”.... $12 90) Wroaghe, i ee iat vomit ee aceeesenes per. Nets 
7”.... 14 85 | Staples, and Hooks and : Moie Scctmaneal 4S 00} Sest—t.o.b. Chicago 
se © | Bctssndans 100 00 
8”. 16 30! Psd casevuenaceans 50&1 #44 Pocket Gopher.... Ton jots, per ton.... 
Japanned, Straight 6"... 1 00! Extra heavy eee eee eeeeeeeeee 358 Marry’ Mouse ny tetas 20 00 Smaller hota os ~ eal = = 
a r s ok : p POF CER cccccces 
* ~ . 12 40} STEELYARD. Victor Rat. ee 
ua . 8” : 13 80 | Di t 25% a : 2. Rat.. coeeceeeeeeese WHEEL BARROWS. 
inners'—See Snips. iscoun . Re an No. 4 Tubular S 
STONES Wood Choker Mouse, 4 Holes 11 00] Common Tray rin Tra} = be 
SHEAVES, SLIDING Door. |4**: ; Angle leg, garden "e ‘ rs 
Pn re - | ene i resteees 4 
Inches ee WHEELS 
ceee 5 adel ee Clove e 
Pi Mccccé sas $140 175 240 Ws cccenes 0 St F a sini ahi? 0% | Carborundum.......+++++. 5 
ites TODC'B, occ e seeseceeveees "ot aati 0% 
Hatfield's. . 1 ISSLON"S.. 0. see eeeeeeeeeesees 30% EMETY...cerececeereenes cece 60% 
Per set....81 80 210 275 ‘a od’ }%8-:-.° a per doz. New Nets PMETE. « svccccvcesesencetesee Net| Well. Ins........++ 8 10 12 
Arkansas Hard No. No. 7per dou. New Nets ee Per doz......... $5 50 725 8 50 
SHELLS—See Ammunition. Gikaneas Gets wn . - Clover Leut mt ptcbeneenbenned 40% 12 in. heavy hoisting, per doz. $25 00 
ey i acdngcsacecnenad Ne WIRE 
ee Ol Net] . 
Uaion SHELLERS. CORN. a nmounted. ge 
‘isteeiadnceaned per doz. $6 75 Seams Be6. .. oo New Nets TRUCKS In COIS. ....++++++seeeeeeeees Nets 
Lily White........ be OM cavccscessesevdoeees each, $3 75 in 1-4. epoole, now Uist........ Nets 
SHIELDS. Queer ae ss re Warehouse or store. F “| Broom—Tinned 
Expansion Bolt Shields.......... 60% | | 6 " No L, each....... OE pasrongprs pesees . oecceseces Nets 
ag sg te Rape ieee ie “ab'e—Same price as Barbed Wire. 
Ceccccreresococes 22 50 
SHOES. 
Cond: Scythe 
iesecduamiebbasneseiea 60% : Copper. 
SHOT—See Ammunition. —_— Diamond... . per gro. New Nets TUBS, WASH, a ae ie Nets 
_ SHOVELS AND SPADES. ee Gl tandara, \Wooa, Bz, | _ tb: spools, new list........... Nets 
No. 2, Woodford LaMoi " Nos...... se. 1 1 Fence—Smooth. An’eal'd Gav’ 
eer per doz. $5 50 oille.....+++ “3 ? arge J nesses 
0. 182..... : ; Per doz. .$9 50 11 25 Nos. 6 to 9, le 
ceccceces Extra inn " “ os 12 75 15 50 , less than 
Ames’, now lst. .... Discount, 124%| Red ed. oe 7 “ “ ‘alvanized. car, per 100 tbs....$4 25 $4 0S 
Neverbreal, hollow bek, bi. Per “Net i , . . Hair—New List............. 40& 10% 
at “ er dk 
a . . " STOPS, BENCH. er ne 13 75 15 95 18 60 | Market. Market Quotations 
ohawk.. oo “ a B tht, f 
Bay Drain & Ditching ; No. 1 — ss ene te - = so Mark Bs i ht, imag a, 
e - pa . ee ee ee ed 
Gamees, etc. Mececers +. .+-$30 00 No. 15 Smith 6 50 . Quotation Coppered, full bdles...... : « 
ment pieewn perdoz. Net STO ply Cotton Wrapping.......... Coppered, broken bdles. . eo 
Pry oe 3 1 o “ Tinned, full bdle “ 
Keyeton PPERS, FLUE el ee. ee i ull bdles........+. 
eee Commen.........s+-.9er Ges. $8 10 Extra Wrapping...... Tinned, broken bdles....... 
<4 Back Gem, flat, No. 3..... ” y 00 “ Hvy. Wrapping. . Picture—In coils... . ..80%@80&10% 
new list Gem, No. Ae RI . 110 “ Wrapping on tubes. . In 5-Ib. spools.......pertb..... 26¢ 
Coes, with wood i + ae WRENCHES. 
pececscccccceces 1 45 . fase 
Ales x J eckesipnae cee tai ke 155 STOVE PIPE—See pipe. ndia Hemp, 4-tb. balls, No. 18.. Coes Steel Handle, 6 inch. 30%, 
D-Handle. , .......+. per doz. $3 50) STOVE BOARDS—See Boards. Siac ane ecalan ae... 30% 
ng Handle. ... , 10 vi 
chase Seins 30 
. Market ee “ “ 
s ; S ia 30% 
Cost trom, - alas STOVE POLISH—See Pclish. — la per pu Gaweia Quotation Coes Knife-Handle, 6 on %, 
Point ae oe Net H eee isha peislichshiatia hehe es Pr = = & 30% 
ene +S" Segeees 1 STRAPS. ot Weteuweaeeel<s 10 30) - 
Pain aging, }-Ib. ball, size 21..... “ ‘ pee 
iti we | SRat.... 600 sees per doz. 85c & 1 20 “4 “ 12 30% 
SLEDGES—See “tna ia fe a - a oe Coes All Patterns. 30% 
SNAPS, HARNESS. i STRETCHERS. Bagging, i-t ball.............. ED svc 
att oy Se shan ‘Seieed’s aaa 6 | See Oe eee 
= ..-Add ssier ae oo « naa per dos. ° 90 oe" _ gael “ — 10%; Briggs’ Pattern, 25% 
——< | oor 25 3. ** “an med er ghee eT ae ombination Bright 10% 
Doub! Malleable Iron....... ad “ ¢ NORD th ast Hani a el Handle Nut. . "* oan 
Poet hoe Bust Bush... ..per doz. $9 75! Perfection... “ 6 . 3- “ Silver Finish, in hanks... “* s reese ne 
Patent Loop, a... ce ae 8 8 78 oe cc ccce is “ 4 50| fodder or Lath Mer eye woud - -25&5% 
YTTITITICL LL . err PALTOEN. . oc cccese soo 
SNIPS, TINNERS’. Wire. EE EAE ee ees K : wen . ion 
forer | EE 40810% O. S. Elwood, No. 1...per doz. Nets Ne a. 42. Gon . Weer h.L 
Stan aes + ese ee eee ee eens 10%| ©.S. Elwood, No.2.. “ - VISES. vo. 62, Screw Wrench. List, plus 5% 
idiihiibababimeaseseeesa 50 7 He. GR, Sion Hanes. 
SOLDER ° No. 21, Hand... 
me ios SE SWIVELS i Oe cn 
all nches 2 24 No. 790, Guarantee. re 57 
Peo 2 2 - ein este Toon —_ ...pertb. go % Each.$2.40 $2.60 $3.00 $3 4, $7. 4). | No. 770, Bi os ona . ! = 
5c a. 6Sc 75c 90c 1 :. rought Steel......... pergro. 4 50 me. 1, Genuine Wentworth, No. 110, Don ithe —_—- = 
igh a TACKS I oiseless Saw...... perdoz. 13 50] Nn, 10. Br - . i; = 55 50 
a fi iss Medium Heavy No. 2, Genuine Wentworth caging ar ieaglata edi 
Torrey’s. . .. . ae 3 20 Bill Posters’ 6-oz., 25 tb. boxes, Noiseless Saw. ..... per-doz. 20 00 me TR, Saye 7 62 30 
eae I BE IR a a asncencxacssrtecass ste! ht Commas Wentworth. eagle egy ;_ 2a 
Stearns’ No ee LAWN. Upholsters’ 6-0z., 25-Ib. boxes, ms oiseless Saw... ... per doz. 18 00] N°. 22, Pioneer. . 6 51 C0 
+ dee eeee. Der doz. $9 78° perth.......-...005s 154 No. 500, All Steel Folding Saw No. 770B, Bicycle. . 101 00 
enue Stcl  ....eeeeceeeees++-per doz. 13 501 No. 781B Guarantee. 111 00 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


ABDC BER. GO. ccccccccescccsece 
Allen & Co., Inc., L. B. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
American Steel & Wire Co.. 
Ashton Mig. Co......66 cceeeseees 
Atkins & Co., EB C.....50e cee ceeee 


tenet wee nnnnnee 


Tere eee eee eee 


Pere e eee ee eee eee 


eee eee eee eens 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co..... 
Cleveland Castings & Pattern Co.... 
Coleman, Allan J. . 
Co-operative Foundry Co 
Cope-Swift Co., Inc 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co 
Danville Stove & Mfg. Co 
Delta File Works 
Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand....... 
Dover Wood Face & Lbr. Co 
Dreis & Krump Mig. Co 
Forest City Fdy. Co 
Friediey-Voshardt Co 


Harrington & King Perforating Co.. 
BS DGG Giiccscccccccsccees 


Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co 


May-Fiebeger Furnace Co. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F. 
Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co... . 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works.... 
ickel Plate Stove Polish Co 


ee 


Safety Inverlocking Stove Pipe Co... 


CO r eee reeeresseseese 


Special Chemicals Co 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co 
Standard Ventilator Co 


ee 


XXth Century Heat. & Vent. Co.... 
Union Steel Products Co 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co....... 
Vedder Pattern Works 


ee? ee 


Walworth Run Foundry Co 
Wellston Mfg.Co........ 
Whitney Mfg. Co.,W. A 
Whitney Metal Tool Co 
Wise Furnace Co....... e 
Wrought Iron Range Co 


CLASSIFIED INDEX 


Asbestos Sheets. 


Jack Corporation, A. W., 
Lockport, New York 


Bale Ties. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bins—Bolt. 
Wellston Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio 


Bins—Nail, 


Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio 


Wellston 


Bolts and Nuts. 
Oliver [ron & Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, 


Ryerson & Son, Joseph T., 
Chicago, Il. 


Pa. 


Bolts—Stove. 
Kirk-Latty Mfg. 


Brakes—Cornice. 
Bertsch & Co., 


Cam bridge City, Ind. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. C 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Brass and Copper. 
Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canning Utensils. 


Stamping Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Atlantic 


Celling—Metal. 
Burton Co., W. J., 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 


Chicago, Ii). 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chisels 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, III. 


Cleansers-+—C loset. 


Coleman, Allan J., Chicago, 


Coal Chutes, 


Peerless Foundry Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind 


Cornices, 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Chicago, 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 


Ill. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cut-Offe—Rain Water. 
Sullivan-Geiger Co., 
Indianapolis, 


Dampers. 
The S. M., 
Boston, Mass. 


Howes Co., 


Eaves Trough. 
Abbott Mfg Co., 
Berger Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burton Co., W. J., 
Clark-Smith Hardware Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Elbows and Conductor Shoes. 


Dieckmann Co., Ferdinand, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elevators, 
Kimball Bros. Co., 
; Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Enamelware. 
Atlantic Stamping Co., 


Rochester, N. 


Enamel—Iron. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, Tl). 








Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


0., 
Chicago, Ti. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Tl. 


Ind. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 


¥. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fencing—Wire. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
° Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Files. 
Delta File Wks.. Philadelphia. Pa 
Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Allen Co., Inc., L. B., Chicago, Til. 


Furnace Rings. 


Walworth Run Fdy, Co., 


Cleve land, Ohio 


Furnaces—Soldering. 
Ashton Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Bernz, Otto, Newark, N. J. 
Burgess Soldering pA mene Co., 





Peerless Foundry Co. 
Indianapolis. Ind. 


Rudy Furnace Co., 
Dowagiac, 


Rybolt Heater Co., 


Mich. 


Ashland, Ohio 


Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Crestline, Ohlo 


Schill Bros. Co., 


Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co.. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Tubular Heating & Ventilating 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


XXth Century Heating & Venti- 


lating Co. Akron, Ohio 
Victor Stove Co., Salem, Ohio 
Wise Furnace Co., Akron, Ohio 
Wrought Iron Range Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Horse Shoes: 
American Steel & Wire Co., 








Chicago, II! 
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Fence Gates. Humidifiers, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Haynes, Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Jobbers— Hardware. 


Bullard & Gormley Co., 


Chicago. Ii! 


Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., 


Peoria, Iii, 


Kitchen Utensils. 


Atlantic Stamping Co., 


Rochester, New 


Lath—Expanded Metal. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Flux—Aluminam. 
Roesch, Geo. E., Aurora, Ill. Machinery—Cul vert. 
Bertsch & Co. 
Cambridge City, In4. 
Flux—Soldering. 


Machines—Crimping. 
Bertsch & Co., 


Cambridge City, Ind. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Machines—Razor Blades. 


Hyfield Mfg. Co, 


New York, N. Y. 


Machines—Stove Pipe. 


umbus, Ohleli7emp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co,., 
Detroit, Mich Machines—Tinsmith. 
Hones Inc., Chas. A., . » |Bertsch & Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Cambridge City, Ind 
Turner Brass Works, m Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Sycamore, Chicago, Ill. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Grates—Camp. Knoedler, Frederick J., 
Union Steel Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albion, Mich.|Niagara Machine & Tool Wks, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
nace —_ Metals—Perforated. 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., Harrington & King Perforating 
Chicago, uu. o., Chicago, Iil. 
Handles—Boiler. Millboard, 
Jack Corporation, A. W. 
le Co., , , 
ae Philadelphia, Pa. Lockport, N. Y. 
Miters. 
Hangers—Eaves Trough. Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
bott Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
— ’ Cleveland, Ohio 
Nails—Slating. 
Heaters—School Room. Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Monroe Fdry. & wurgees Co. —— 
aii asin Nails—Wire. 
Peerless Vous "tT dinnegetia, Ind.|American Steel & “= Co., ; 
hicago, Ill. 
ly Co., 
Standard Furnace & Pa. ong N2i.|Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Heaters—Warm Alr. Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 
Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich.|riedley-Voshardt Co., 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Chicago, Il. 
Patterns—Furnace, 
& Mfg. Co 
Raynes Syeee ‘Beavitie. Pa |Central Pattern Co., Quincy, II 
Forest City Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio Patterns—Machinery. 
Hall-Neal Furnace Co., Central Pattern Co., Quin: i 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., Patternse—Stove. 
Cleveland, Ohio Central Pattern Co., Quincy, IL 
Hess-Snyder Co., Massillon, Ohio! yeyeland Castings Pattern Co., 
Mahoning Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohi0/cope-swift Co., Inc., 
May-Fiebeger Furnace Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Newark, Ohio Quincy Pattern Co., Quincy, IL 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace o n.| Vedder Pattern Works, 
Monroe. ch. Troy, N. Y. 


Pipes and Fittings—Furnace. 


Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Tl. 


Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Safety Interlocking Stove Pipe 
Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 


Standard Furnace & Supply Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Stearns Register Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pipe and Fittings—Stove. 
Uemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Il 
Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe 


Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Safety Sutertogbenn Stove Pipe 
Co., Mt. Pleasant, lows 


Sullivan-Geiger Co. 
Indianapolis, In4 


Wettetion-Gheanias Co., : 
Wheeling, W. V@ 

















